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This  report  examines  factors  that  have 
iiiti.uei.ced  the  Soviet,  relationship  with 
North  Korea  to  the  present  tise,  and 
evaluates  the  prospects  for  this 
relationship  over  the  next  decade.  It 
attempts,  in  particular,  to  isolate  and 
weigh  those  factors  that  could  sake  for 
significant  change,  particularly  those  that 
could  contribute  to  greater  instability  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Pros  the 
Ptfigsnt-c tires  or  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Deeocratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
the  bilateral  relationship  has  for 
■any  y^ars  been  difficult  and  cool.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  entering  a 
rahter  fluid  and  dyuaaic  period  that  sight 
present  Moscow  and  Pyongyang  with  both  new 
dangers  and  nev  opportunities.  Proa  the 
North  Korean  perspective,  the  aost  volatile 
factor  concerns  perpetuation  of  the  ruling 
regime.  On  the  Soviet  side,  there  are  two 
factors  that  could  iapcl  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  consideriaportant  changes  in 
policy.  One  would  be  the  possibility  of 
uLtaining  concrete  security  benefits.  The 
other  factor  would  be  a  decision  by  the 
’J.s.  to  use  South  Korea  as  a  plat  fora  for 
long-range  theater  nuclear  weapons  directed 
-it  the  Soviet  Union.  , 
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PREFACE 


Thu  report  examines  factors  that  have  influenced  the  Soviet  rela¬ 
tionship  with  North  Korea  to  the  present  time,  and  evaluates  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  relationship  over  the  next  decade.  It  attempts,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  to  isolate  and  weigh  those  factors  that  could  make  for  significant 
change,  particularly  those  that  could  contribute  to  greater  instability 
on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  report  is  one  of  a  series  produced  by  a  Project  AIR  FORCE 
research  effort  that  seeks  to  explore  and  assess  MU.S.  Security  Policy  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Implications  for  the  Sino-Soviet-U.S.  Triangle  in  the 
1960s.”  Earlier  studies  completed  under  this  project  include: 

Harry  Gelman,  The  Soviet  Far  East  Buildup  and  Soviet  Risk- 
Taking  Against  China,  R-2943-AF,  August  1982. 

Jonathan  D.  Pollack,  The  Lessons  of  Coalition  Politics:  Sino- 
American  Security  Relations,  R-3133-AF,  February  1984. 

This  work  should  be  of  interest  to  Air  Force  planners  concerned 
with  prospects  for  Soviet  strategic  policy  in  the  Far  East  and  with  the 
strategic  environment  that  may  confront  the  Air  Force  in  East  Asia 
over  the  next  decade.  It  should  also  be  of  interest  to  a  wide  spectrum 
of  readers  concerned  with  the  security  problems  of  Northeast  Asia,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  they  relate  to  Soviet  policy  in  Asia. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  isolate  and  weigh  the  factors  that 
could  significantly  alter  the  nature  of  the  Soviet-North  Korean  rela¬ 
tionship,  particularly  those  that  could  contribute  to  greater  instability 
on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

From  the  perspectives  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK),  the  bilateral  relationship  has  for 
many  years  been  difficult  and  cool.  From  North  Korea’s  perspective, 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrates  small  concern  for  the  DPRK’s  four  fun¬ 
damental  interests: 

•  Preserving  the  ruling  (Kim  Il-song)  regime 

•  Maintaining  North  Korean  independence 

•  Generating  rapport  for  the  objective  of  reunification  on  North 
Korean  terms 

•  Developing  support  for  other  North  Korean  policy  objectives, 
especially  economic  development  and  military  modernization 

Among  these  interests.  North  Korea’s  aspiration  for  independence  is 
particularly  important,  with  the  Soviets  perceived  by  Pyongyang  as 
being  more  interested  in  its  subservience  than  in  its  national  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  cautious  and  conditional  nature  of  Soviet  support  for  these 
ftindamental  interests,  particularly  when  compared  with  China’s  orien¬ 
tation,  imputes  a  certain  strategic  logic  to  North  Korea’s  relations  with 
its  two  Communist  neighbors:  the  "swing”  toward  China  is  both  his¬ 
toric  and  "strategic"  in  nature;  occasional  “tilts”  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  are  more  "tactical”  and  temporary,  and  are  generally  designed  to 
express  momentary  North  Korean  displeasure  with  particular  policies 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  This  is  not  meant  to  suggest 
that  the  North  Korean-PRC  relationship  is  trouble-free,  only  that  it  is 
qualitatively  different  from  that  between  North  Korea  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  the  Soviet  perspective,  the  strain  in  the  bilateral  relationship 
stems  from  a  complex  mixture  of  Soviet  attitudes  concerning  the  North 
Korean  regime.  Them  include: 

•  A  long-standing  mid  deep  resentment  of  many  aspects  of  Kim 
D-eong’s  past  and  present  behavior  toward  the  Soviet  Union 

e  An  iitrems  wariness  of  what  the  U88R  asm  as  Kim  Il-eong’s 
propensity  for  adventurist  risk-taking 
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•  Very  modest  near-term  expectations  regarding  what  the  Soviet 
Union  can  get  from  Kim’s  regime 

•  A  moderate  appraisal  of  the  extent  of  Soviet  vital  interests  in 
North  Korea 

•  A  clear  view  of  the  minimum  that  the  USSR  must  do  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  basic  interests  in  Pyongyang 

•  Considerable  confidence  that,  given  this  minimum  Soviet  input, 
those  basic  interests  are  reasonably  secure 

•  Determination  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  safeguard  those  basic 
interests  but  no  more 

As  a  result  of  these  attitudes,  the  Soviets  have  adopted  over  the  past 
ten  to  fifteen  years  a  policy  selectively  limiting  the  extent  of  their  new 
commitments  to  Pyongyang,  while  simultaneously  lowering  their  expec¬ 
tations  regarding  the  concessions  they  might  hope  to  elicit  from  North 
Korea  in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  provided 
enough  input  into  the  North  Korean  economy  to  encourage  Kim’s 
regime  to  maintain  at  least  minimally  correct  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  limit  North  Korean  political  offenses  against  the  USSR,  and 
to  hold  open  options  for  the  future.  In  effect,  the  Soviets  have  pursued 
a  holding  action  against  a  day  when  different  personalities  and  atti¬ 
tudes  might  come  to  prevail  in  Pyongyang. 

Despite  this  basic,  historical  pattern,  the  nature  of  Soviet-North 
Korean  relations  could  be  significantly  altered  by  several  new  factors 
that  are  gradually  growing  in  importance.  From  the  North  Korean 
perspective,  any  mqjor  alteration  will  require  changes  in  either  North 
Korea’s  identification  of  its  fundamental  national  interests  or  in  its 
perceptions  of  trends  and  developments  affecting  these  interests. 
Among  the  possible  changes,  those  concerning  Pyongyang’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms  have  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  for  affecting  its  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  Soviet 
perspective,  the  chances  of  significant  change  will  be  governed  by  three 
main  interwoven  and  interacting  factors:  the  evolution  of  the  North 
Korean  succession  process;  gradual  shifts  in  the  balance  between  North 
and  South  Korea  that  may  affect  the  behavior  of  the  DPRK;  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Soviet  strategic  position  in  Northeast  Asia  vis-A-vis 
China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Among  these,  the  latter  has  the 
greatest  potsntial  for  altering  Soviet  policies  toward  North  Korea. 

The  evidence  reviewed  in  this  report  mgpsts  that,  from  both  the 
8ovist  and  North  Korean  perspectives,  continuation  of  a  basically  cool 
and  reserved  relatinnship  between  the  USSR  and  the  DPRK  remains 
the  most  Kfasiy  prospect  for  the  coming  decade.  The  Unde  of  conces¬ 
sions  an  either  shb  that  would  probably  be  required  to  produce 
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noteworthy  changes  in  this  relationship  conflict  in  important  ways 
with  the  view  that  each  has  consistently  taken  of  its  fundamental 
interests.  Some  minor  improvements  in  the  tone  of  the  relationship 
have  recently  occurred,  and  this  trend  may  continue.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  major  changes  in  North  Korea’s  definition  of  national 
interest  or  perceptions  of  trends  as  they  affect  these  interests — neither 
of  which  at  the  present  time  seems  probable — or  in  Soviet  policies 
toward  the  DPRK  without  such  North  Korean  changes,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  a  major  modification  in  the  Soviet-North  Korean 
relationship  that  would  engender  significantly  enhanced  Soviet  support 
of  destabilizing  actions  in  the  1980s. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  rather 
fluid  and  dynamic  period  that  might  present  Moscow  and  Pyongyang 
with  both  new  dangers  and  new  opportunities.  Among  the  important 
dynamic  elements  are  the  Korean  leadership  succession,  secular 
changes  in  the  relative  political,  military,  economic,  and  international 
positions  of  South  and  North  Korea,  evolution  of  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  postures  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
evolution  of  the  strategic  competition  between  the  United  States  and 
USSR  in  the  East  Asia/Pacific  region.  In  this  environment,  a  number 
of  factors  could  alter  the  forecast  offered  above. 

From  the  North  Korean  perspective,  the  most  volatile  factor  con¬ 
cerns  perpetuation  of  the  ruling  regime.  If  active  and  expanded  Soviet 
support  became  essential  to  the  regime’s  basic  existence,  North  Korean 
policies  might  indeed  dramatically  change.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
prospects  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  developing  must  be  judged  to  be 
minims! 

The  area  with  the  most  practical  potential  for  change  from  North 
Korea's  perspective  concerns  the  objective  of  reunification  on  North 
Korean  terms.  The  key  question  here  is  whether  or  not  Pyongyang’s 
past  perception  of  itself  as  superior  to  South  Korea  undergoes  major 
alteration.  Should  the  conviction  develop  that  it  had  lost  its  superior¬ 
ity  and  with  it  the  prospect  for  ultimately  reunifying  Korea  under  its 
control.  North  Korea,  particularly  after  Kim  11-song’s  demise,  could 
well  be  inclined  to  modify  its  policies  in  an  effort  to  enlist  greater 
Soviet  assistance.  Such  an  inclination  would  be  heightened  by  clear 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  willingness  to  assume 
greater  risks  in  support  of  North  Korea’s  version  of  reunification. 
Among  the  factors  influencing  North  Korea’s  perception  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  reunification,  three  seem  likely  to  be  particularly  important: 
the  nature  of  USSR  and  PRC  policies  toward  South  Korea;  the  state  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  relations  with  the  United  States;  and  the  evolution 
of  South  Korea’s  internal  political,  economic,  and  military  situation. 
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On  the  Soviet  side,  there  are  two  factors  that  could  impel  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  consider  important  changes  in  policy  toward  Pyongyang 
which  might  involve  the  acceptance  of  risks  hitherto  considered  unjus¬ 
tified.  One  would  be  the  poesibility  of  obtaining  concrete  security 
benefits— in  the  form  of  naval  or  air  facilities  in  North  Korea— that 
have  thus  far  been  ruled  out  by  the  DPRK's  unwillingness  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  its  independence.  Although  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  attitude  of 
North  Korea’s  present  or  prospective  leadership  will  change  sufficiently 
to  make  such  radical  concessions  to  the  USSR  possible,  there  is  a  mod¬ 
est  possibility  of  such  a  change  if  North  Korean  anxieties  over  secular 
trends  become  sufficiently  severe.  The  other  factor  would  be  a  decision 
by  the  United  States  to  use  South  Korea  as  a  platform  for  long-range 
theater  nuclear  weapons  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  decision 
could  alter  the  Soviet  evaluation  of  costs  and  risks  enough  to  lead  the 
USSR  to  restore  the  flow  of  advanced  military  hardware  to  North 
Korea  even  without  policy  changes  in  Pyongyang,  and  to  take  a  much 
more  supportive  posture  toward  North  Korean  efforts  to  undermine  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  analysis  in  this  report  suggests  the  need  for 
careful  attention  to  these  issues. 
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I.  THE  CURRENT  SOVIET-NORTH  KOREAN 
RELATIONSHIP 


THE  NORTH  KOREAN  PERSPECTIVE 
Introduction 

The  literature  available  concerning  the  Democratic  People’*  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea's  (DPRK)  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  dominated  by 
three  broad  characteristics:  first,  it  is  sparse;  second,  it  tends  to  focus 
on  Soviet  policies  and  perceptions;  and  third,  when  it  does  approach 
the  subject  from  North  Korea's  perspective,  it  concerns  itself  princi¬ 
pally  with  North  Korean  maneuvering*  in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute.1  As 
a  result,  relations  between  North  Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
tended  to  be  described  in  triangular  (USSR-PRC-DPRK)  terms,  with 
few  systematic  efforts  made  to  assess  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  the 
bilateral  relationship  itself. 

The  dominant  theme  emerging  from  this  literature  portrays  a  willful, 
skillftil  North  Korea  successfully  manipulating  the  Sino-Soviet  rivalry 
to  its  own  advantage.  By  requiring  each  of  the  Communist  rivals  to 
"court”  North  Korea  for  its  support,  the  rivalry  has  enabled  Pyongyang 
to  play  one  off  against  the  other  by  "tilting”  first  in  one  and  then  the 
other  direction.  The  result,  according  to  this  general  portrayal,  has 
been  bolstered  independence  for  North  Korea  and  enhanced  North 
Korean  leverage  vis-i-vis  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  the  general  utility  of  viewing  North  Korean  policies  in  the 
context  of  the  Sino-Soviet  rivalry,  there  are  several  problems  with  such 
an  approach  for  any  attempt  to  assess  the  dynamics  and  ftiture  pros¬ 
pects  of  Soviet-North  Korean  relations.  One  is  a  tendency  to  exag¬ 
gerate  North  Korea's  skill  in  playing  off  one  of  its  Communist  neigh- 
hots  against  the  other.  To  be  sure,  the  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  may  have 
helped  prevent  the  two  powers  from  uniting  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  dictate  North  Koreim  behavior.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 

fa  lapasooststi**  aagla,  ms  Chin  O.  Choac,  fVeewf  Botioom  Mfe  mi 
Mmhm;  North  Koras’*  bwohmmont  in  tht  Shno-Sovkt  Bit, pula  1968-1978  (UshmoRy, 
AlafassMc  IMvwthy  of  Alahoaes  Pirn,  1X78);  Ways*  8.  KfroosM,  North  Karos'* 
fbrafpi  Motion*— Tht  MUet  of  Aoeommoiotion,  1948-78  (Now  York  Praopr  Publish 
««,  lf7eV,  oad  htitrte  R  no  arch  Cosaw  (od),  Tht  TXareulor  Madam  of  Mtrttkmi 
Chk m,  the  Soviet  Union  onti  North  Karos  (Sooufc  Aaistk  Rooiowh  Coaiar,  Kotos 
UPoi»o<U,  H77). 
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whether  such  an  ability  ever  existed  and,  if  to,  whether  it  could  ever  be 
reproduced.1  More  notable  have  been  the  negative  consequences: 
North  Korea  has  not  been  able  to  acquire  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  it  has  desired  (e.g.,  Mig-23s)  by  allegedly  “tilting"  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  and  at  times  has  suffered  serious  damage 
(examples  include  complete  cutoff  of  Soviet  aid  and  border  conflicts 
with  China).  On  balance,  North  Korea  has  not  been  able  to  use  the 
rivalry  to  much  of  its  own  benefit. 

A  second  and  related  problem  is  that  such  an  approach  overstates 
the  amount  of  leverage  North  Korea  derives  as  a  result  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  competition.  In  fact,  Pyongyang  is  in  a  fundamentally  weak 
and  disadvantageous  position  via-A-vis  its  powerful  neighbors.  It  needs 
much  from  them  but  has  little  to  offer  in  return.  Although  the 
DPRK’s  geostrategic  importance  affords  it  a  certain  amount  of  influ¬ 
ence,  North  Korea  has  not  been  able  to  translate  this  importance  into 
anything  more  than  very  cautious  and  conditional  support  from  its  two 
principal  patrons.  This  is  particularly  true  concerning  matters  touch¬ 
ing  directly  upon  great  power  interests.  Far  from  a  North  Korean  tail 
wagging  the  Russian  or  Chinese  dog,  therefore.  North  Korea  has  con¬ 
stantly  had  to  scramble  to  adjust  to  policies  of  the  USSR  or  the  PRC 
which  are  often  adopted  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  Pyon¬ 
gyang  but  which  have  an  important  effect  upon  it.  The  actual  leverage 
of  the  DPRK  has  been  extremely  limited. 

The  major  problem,  however,  is  that  such  an  approach  tends  to 
obscure  the  basic  nature  of  North  Korea’s  relations  with  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  underlying  dynamics  of  the  respective  bilateral 
relationships.  By  overemphasizing  the  “tilts”  and  “swings”  in  North 
Korean  policies,  this  approach  suggests  an  equidistance  which  simply 
does  not  exist  In  the  process,  it  masks  an  important  reality:  it  is 
“normal”  for  North  Korea  to  have  basically  good  relations  with  China; 
it  is  “normal”  to  have  bad,  or  at  least  strained  and  difficult  relatione, 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Changes  in  such  matters  as  rhetorical  support, 
media  coverage,  and  personnel  exchange  reflect  relatively  marginal 
variations.  To  understand  why  this  has  been  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  8oviet-North  Korean  relations  in  terms  of  North  Korea’s 
definition  of  national  interest 

*The  dawk  tiampls  cted  concerns  8oviet -Chinese  ooOueion  is  August  tmi  8sp- 
teaaber  e 1 1S66  to  tons  Kim  O-aoag  to  reinstate  certain  Party  meaabsca  whom  Kim  had 
pwssd.  If  tide  indeed  haw-ad  as  described,  it  constituted  eroaa  tatervaaftan  in  North 
Korea's  Internal  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Kim  shortly  thereafter  ravmaed 
thia  reinstatement  and  again  purged  his  opponents,  obliterating  their  influence  within 
the  Party.  This  naithar  Chine  nor  the  8cr*et  Union  was  abb  to  prevent  for  details  on 
the  Intervention,  ooa  Robert  fbalapino  and  Chong  8ik  Lot,  Communism  in  JGoree 
ffarhohr  Uniwnity  of  California  Press,  1973),  pp.  6IO-6M. 
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North  Korean  Interests 

As  seen  from  the  North  Korean  perspective,  these  interests  are 
four-fold  in  nature.  In  order  of  importance,  they  are  the  following: 

•  Preserving  the  ruling  (Kim  Ii-song)  regime 

•  Maintaining  North  Korean  independence 

•  Generating  support  for  the  objective  of  reunification  on  North 
Korean  terms 

•  Developing  support  for  other  North  Korean  policy  objectives, 
especially  economic  development  and  military  modernization 

These  interests  apply  to  both  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  and  go  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  the  characterization  suggested  above  holds. 

From  North  Korea's  perspective,  the  Soviets  have  never  shown 
much  concern  for  these  fundamental  interests.  Although  they  installed 
Kim  Il-song  and  a  few  of  his  “Kapsan”  faction  (Manchurian-Korean) 
followers  in  important  positions— along  with  a  group  of  Soviet-Korean 
emigres— when  they  occupied  North  Korea  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  little  enthusiasm  for  the  Kim  Il-song 
regime  since  the  mid-to-late  1960s  when  it  purged  the  other  competing 
factions  and  consolidated  its  political  power.  They  have  been  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  North  Korea’s  official  ideology  of  chuche  (“self-reliance”) 
upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  Kim  regime  has  heavily  rested3  They 
have  been  critical  of  the  cult  of  Kim  Il-song,  which  Kim  has  relied 
upon  to  sustain  his  virtually  total  political  dominance.  And  they  have 
been  publicly  silent  and  privately  disdainful  of  Kim's  intention  to  have 
his  son,  Chong-il,  succeed  him,  a  plan  for  political  succession  which 
Kim  apparently  sees  as  critical  to  the  prospects  for  continuation  of  his 
"revolutionary  tradition.”4  Clear  Soviet  apprehension  over  some  of  the 
regime's  more  extreme  actions  (e.g.,  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo,  the 
shooting  down  of  a  U.S.  EC-121  reconnaissance  plane,  the  raid  on  the 
South  Korean  Presidential  mansion)  has  reinforced  awareness  in 
North  Korea  of  the  limited  Soviet  enthusiasm  for  the  ruling  regime. 

*Chueht  is  a  sort  of  catch-all  both  of  doctrine  ingihaeiring  tbs  iiunrtaara  of  nr~Trtng 

a£°t  tew? to°ArSds  4offfoilS>sS2[ 

Our  tbs  last  decade  it  has  base  directly  *t*^*<*  to  the  process  of  poUticsl  succession. 

*Om  lummy  18, 1984,  Korean  Control  Nans  Apaqr  (KCNA)  reported  that  Chong  il 
bed  recticsd  patacas!  Non  Year's  cards  tnm  two  ssscsbara  of  tbs  Boriat  loadsraWp.  N- 
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North  Korean  leaden  similarly  see  little  Soviet  enthusiasm  for  their 
fundamental  interest  in  national  independence.  Although  the  Soviets 
frequently  lay  claim  to  having  liberated  North  Korea  from  Japanese 
colonial  rule,  much  more  salient  from  the  North  Korean  perspective 
were  their  pervasive  efforts  in  the  early  postwar  yean  to  establish 
North  Korea  as  a  satellite  state.  These  efforts  included  not  only 
attempts  to  secure  political  control  through  an  elaborate  network  of 
Soviet  "advison”  and,  until  1948,  the  presence  of  Soviet  military 
forces,  but  also  to  acquire  control  over  the  North  Korean  economy  in 
an  effort  to  subordinate  it  to  Soviet  economic  needs  and  priorities.6 
They  also  included  de  facto  efforts  to  “Russify”  North  Korea  through 
extensive  programs  of  cultural  penetration.6  Designed  to  form  a  Soviet 
satellite  regime  that  would  be  “‘voluntarily*  responsive  to  its  dictates,” 
such  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  resulted  by  1960  in  a  North  Korea 
that  was  “already  well  advanced  toward  becoming  a  republic  of  the 
USSR.”7  Thereafter,  the  Soviets  intervened  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  North  Korean  internal  politics,  while  manipulating  economic  and 
military  assistance  in  an  effort  to  compel  certain  kinds  of  North 
Korean  behavior.  In  the  process,  North  Korea  came  to  see  the  Soviets 
as  more  interested  in  its  subservience  than  in  its  aspiration  for 
independence. 

Among  the  four  fundamental  North  Korean  interests,  this  aspiration 
for  independence  has  been  particularly  important  Indeed,  except  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Kim  II -song  regime  itself— which,  unUl  the 
problem  of  succession  arose  in  the  1970s,  had  not  been  basically  in 
question  since  Kim  solidified  his  power— North  Korea  has  had  no 
higher  national  priority.  This  priority  is  rooted  in  Korea's  historical 
experience.  At  one  time  or  another  in  its  modern  history,  Korea  has 
been  dominated  or  coveted  by  virtually  all  the  great  powers:  it  was  a 
tributary  of  China,  a  target  of  Russia,  and  a  colony  of  Japan.  In  the 
immediate  postwar  years,  Korea  was  physically  divided  and  occupied 
by  the  respective  great  powers  on  both  skies  of  the  Demilitarised  Zone 
(DMZ).  As  described  above,  North  Korea  was  thereafter  subjected  to 


*Tbe  bast  account  o f  thew  early  years  ramaiaa  the  account  of  the  U  A  laiarion  rent 
to  Korea  shortly  after  the  outbriah  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1960  to  atudy  how  the 
North  Korean  legfano  operated  before  the  outbreak  of  hoatiUtioa.  For  details,  aaa  UA 
Dapartaaeet  of  Bute,  North  Korea.'  A  Cam  Study  in  the  Tmhniqum  of  Thhootier  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.Cj  UA  Govern  wont  Printing  Office,  1961).  On  the  rote  of  Soviet  “advisor*,* 
aae  Ckm*  Sik  Lea  and  Ki  Wan  Ob,  “Tb#  Russian  Faction  in  North  Korea,”  Aaia*  Sur¬ 
rey,  April  1969,  pp.  270-999. 

eoaaulBoav  fat  North  Korean  aaiddfo  and  fhwiot  iihiaMi  aouafat  to  ovareaa  the 

j* M  Aa  ia  flaadad  aaLaal* 

0^999  8ii  MKl  UN  WNNOI  01  UNH  NNCNtl  10  Wtmj  ill  DOW  KQOQN. 

’U  A  Papartaaant  of  State,  pp.  119-190. 


sustained  Soviet  efforts  at  de  facto  integration.  In  this  context,  Soviet 
insensitivities  to  North  Korea’s  desire  for  independence  and  denigra¬ 
tion  of  its  emphasis  upon  “self- reliance”  evoke  a  visceral  response  in 
Pyongyang.  This  contributes  more  than  any  single  element  to  the 
character  of  DPRK-USSR  relations.8 

Also  a  factor,  however,  has  been  the  limited  Soviet  support  for  the 
other  fundamental  North  Korean  interests.  Although  the  Soviets  have 
paid  lip-service  to  the  DPRK’s  consistent  objective  of  reunification  on 
North  Korean  terms,  for  example,  Pyongyang  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
limits  to  this  support.  The  Soviets  refused  to  participate  directly  in 
the  Korean  War  despite  North  Korean  hopes  for  Soviet  infantry  divi¬ 
sions  and  air  strikes  in  retaliation  for  U.S.  attacks  upon  the  North.9 
Moreover,  after  initially  encouraging  Kim  II -song  in  his  effort  to  unify 
Korea  militarily,  the  Soviets  then  pressured  him  to  end  the  conflict  far 
short  of  realizing  his  objective.  Since  then,  they  have  carefully  avoided 
any  actions  that  involve  a  risk  of  being  drawn  into  a  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  Coupled  with  Soviet  actions  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  its  “peaceful  co-existence”  and  detente  policies  thereafter,  such 
behavior  has  convinced  North  Korea  of  the  cautious  and  conditional 
quality  of  Soviet  support  for  Pyongyang’s  reunification  objective.  The 
refusal  of  the  USSR  to  endorse  the  DPRK  as  the  sole  legitimate 
sovereign  state  on  the  Korean  peninsula  has  undoubtedly  driven  this 
point  home  further.10 

From  the  North  Korean  perspective,  Soviet  support  of  other  North 
Korean  policy  objectives  has  been  similarly  qualified.  Clearly,  the 
USSR  ham  provided  North  Korea  a  substantial  amount  of  economic 
assistance,  particularly  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  DPRK’s 

•The  8otwU  remind  North  Korea  both  directly  and  indirectly  of  tea  indabtadnaaa 
and  todaed  dapandaaca-  oa  tha  “aodaliat  community."  Tba  following  retort  to 
Pyongyang’s  emphasis  on  "aalf- reliance"  is  one  of  tba  more  subtle  reminders:  "As  before, 
the  aodaliat  countriaa  feature  prominently  in  the  Republic’s  [North  Koeea’a]  foreign 
economic  relatione,  euppiy  it  with  products  it  badly  needs,  help  it  build  several  enter¬ 
prises  and  maintain  scientific  and  technological  cooperation  with  it .  Hw  implementation 
of  the  economic  programme  adopted  by  the  Sth  WPK  (Workers’  Party  of  Korea) 
fmursas  will  largely  depend  on  the  Author  development  of  contact*  with  socialist  coun¬ 
tries.  ..."If.  Glebova  and  V.  Mikheyev,  *8ome  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  of 
the  Dewmcratk  People’s  Republic  of  Korea,"  Far  Eastern  Attain,  January-March  IMS, 
pp.  tt-97.  This  journal  is  an  Ragttsfa  language  translation  of  tha  Russian  journal  Pnb- 
lamy  Dal'nago  Voatoha,  puhHehad  by  tha  Par  Bast  Institute  of  tha  8oviet  Academy  of  8d- 

•Ghent  Paige  and  Dong  Jua  Las,  "The  Post-War  Polities  of  Comamniet  Kotos,"  in 
Robert  Scahpino  (ad.),  North  Korea  Today  (Note  York:  Praagtr,  IMS),  pp.  1S-IS. 

MTbe  Soviets  have  puhMriy  referred  to  "both  Korean  stales"  tad  alluded  to  the  press 
dsnt  of  tha  German  enrehsme.  Per  this  and  other  useful  points,  sea  Rafeh  N.  Hough, 
“Tha  Sawtot  Union  and  theTwo  Koreoa,"  to  Donald  Z*otto  (ad.).  Sorts!  Pol ky  to  Bast 
Asia  (New  Harem  Yale  University  Press,  IMS),  p.  ISO. 
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existence,  including  credits,  grant-in-aid  funds,  and  supplementary 
economic  and  technical  assistance.11  It  has  also  canceled  or  deferred 
payment  on  certain  loan  obligations.  Moreover,  North  Korean  leaders 
are  aware  that  throughout  the  DPRK’s  history  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  the  primary  foreign  supplier  of  military  equipment,  although  such 
assistance  has  declined  greatly  since  the  early  1970a. 

From  the  North  Korean  perspective,  however,  the  value  of  this 
assistance  has  been  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  drive  a  hard 
bargain.  North  Korea  has  criticized  the  USSR,  for  example,  for  never 
providing  all  it  requested,  and  for  limiting  much  of  what  it  did  provide 
to  second-rate  and  outdated  equipment.  It  has  also  criticized  the 
Soviets  for  “having  sold  equipment  for  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
international  market  price,  while  acquiring  gold  and  other  materials  for 
a  much  cheaper  price.”12  The  implication  that  the  Soviets  have 
required  North  Korea  to  use  its  gold  reserves  to  cover  shortfalls  in 
their  bilateral  economic  dealings  suggests  a  considerably  less  benign 
approach  than  the  sheer  magnitude  of  Soviet  assistance  might  imply. 

In  addition,  North  Korea  sees  the  Soviets  as  having  sought  to  use 
their  economic  and  military  assistance  as  a  means  for  exerting  political 
pressure  on  Pyongyang.  They  have  delayed  and  temporarily  embar¬ 
goed  exports  of  contracted  equipment  to  express  displeasure  with  par¬ 
ticular  North  Korean  policies,  going  so  far  as  to  cut  off  aid  completely 
for  several  years  in  the  mid-1960s  when  Soviet-North  Korean  relations 
plunged  to  their  lowest  level  The  Soviets  also  refused  to  bail  North 
Korea  out  a  decade  later  when  it  became  the  first  Communist  country 
ever  to  default  on  its  debts.12  They  have  also  refused  for  more  than  a 
decade  to  provide  Pyongyang  with  the  advanced  airplanes  and  missiles 
it  feels  it  badly  needs— much  of  which  the  Soviets  have  long  ago  pro¬ 
vided  to  other,  seemingly  less  important  allies.  Such  experiences 
clearly  rankle  the  North  Koreans  and  feed  their  general  image  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  “big,  threatening  neighbor  that  would  like  to  dom¬ 
inate  North  Korea  as  it  does  Mongolia.”14 


"Pte  •  detailed  summary  of  this  — istanrs,  mo  Gooift  Giaeburgs,  “Soviet  Develop* 
wont  Gnats  and  Aid  to  North  Kotm,  1946-1900,”  Am  Pacific  Community,  Poll  1982, 
pp.  42-63.  Poe  s  rapraoanutira  Sort*  aooount,  on  V.  Andreyev  sad  V.  Osipov,  *Rela- 
tioas  of  ths  USSR  sad  tbs  Bonposs  Socialist  Countries  with  tbs  DPRK  in  tbs  1970s,* 
Par  SeeSrm  Again ,  Jammy-Match  IMS,  pp.  62-62. 

liRodong  8hinmun,  Ssptsashsr  7, 1968,  dted  in  Gineburge,  p.  61. 

l*Raiph  Clough  quotm  a  senior  Sovist  qwdahst  on  Northeast  Asia  an  having  told  him 

UNI  wmm  UN  Nora  nOVNM  mmSmt  UN  BOVWI  lOf  MM  currency  w  Mp  UM  PQf  OOf 

than  debts,  they  won  turned  down  with  the  advios:  “You're  always  taOdac  about  srff- 
roManes,  why  don’t  you  practise  it?"  Clough,  footnote  IS,  p.  184 


"Clough,  p.  197. 


In  contrast,  the  Chinese  have  been  far  more  supportive  of  North 
Korea’s  fundamental  national  interests.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  they  have  been  highly  sensitive 
to  and  solicitous  of  the  Kim  II -song  regime  in  Pyongyang,  as  indicated 
by  the  extraordinary  reception  given  Kim  on  his  September  1982  trip 
to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  They  have  also  given  their 
de  facto  endorsement  of  Kim’s  plan  to  have  his  son,  Chong-il,  succeed 
him,  an  endorsement  which  has  apparently  been  a  key  element  in  the 
further  strengthening  of  DPRK-PRC  ties  in  the  past  couple  of  years.15 

The  Chinese  have  also  endorsed  Kim’s  emphasis  on  “self-reliance” 
and  carefully  avoided  anything  that  would  smack  of  interference  in 
North  Korean  internal  affairs.  A  good  recent  example  concerns  the 
October  1983  bombing  attempt  on  the  life  of  South  Korean  President 
Chun  in  Rangoon,  which  the  Chinese  managed  to  tiptoe  around  while 
still  making  clear  their  disapprobation.16  As  a  vital  buffer  to  Soviet 
expansion.  North  Korean  independence  is  clearly  of  greater  utility  to 
the  PRC  than  it  is  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  fact  is  not  lost  on  the 
North  Koreans. 

Similarly,  China  has  maintained  throughout  the  postwar  period  a 
firm  commitment  to  North  Korea’s  position  on  reunification.  Unlike 
the  Soviets,  the  Chinese  backed  up  their  commitment  with  the  direct 
participation  of  combat  forces  in  the  Korean  War.  Also  unlike  the 
Soviets,  they  have  publicly  endorsed  the  view  that  North  Korea  is  the 
only  legitimate  sovereign  state  on  the  peninsula.17  Despite  recent  evi¬ 
dence  of  Chinese  interest  in  stability  on  the  peninsula,  the  PRC  has 
sustained  its  rhetorical  support  of  North  Korean  policies. 

“According  to  rsporu,  China  agonised  over  tbs  decision  to  radon*  Chong-il  for 
almost  a  year  bacauaa  of  it*  own  efforts  to  aliwinata  “feudal"  pnetkaa  and  personality 
cults  bafon  deriding  to  throw  in  ita  support  Sat,  for  example,  tba  Far  Boat  Economic 
Ravine,  Dacambsr  16, 1983,  p.  17. 

“A  KCNA  raport  quotad  Chinan  Communist  Party  Isadar  Hu  Yaobang,  altar  imply¬ 
ing  China’s  opposition  to  all  such  activities,  as  having  disposed  of  th*  iasus  with  ths 
statement  that  “rslations  batwsan  us  an  thoos  of  trusting  and  teaming  from  each  othsr 
and  supporting  and  raspseting  aaefa  othsr.”  Far  Boot  Economic  Review,  Dsesmbor  16, 
1983,  p.  17. 

,7This  sndonsassnt  cams  in  ths  Joint  communique  issutd  at  th*  and  of  Kim  D -nose’s 
visit  to  China  in  April  1876.  Tbs  ntevant  part  of  ths  coaununique  mads  as  follows: 

“Mon  — non  t . tries  in  ths  world  havn  established  dteiomatic  rslations  with  ths 

Dsmocratte  Paoplt's  Rspubiic  of  Kona.  At  tht  soir  lefal  eeverejgn  sSatr  of  the  Korean 
nation,  ths  Daaaoeratic  Psooia’t  Renubiic  of  Kona  is  soMh  an  svtr  Mshar  intarna- 
tional  prestige  and  playing  an  svar  gnatsr  rote  in  tntamattonal  attain*  (itahos  added). 
For  ths  foil  tsst  of  th*  Joint  ooauauniqus,  an  Fonign  Bnadont  Information  Sarvfes 
(FB18),  Poop fob  Republic  af  China,  April  28,  1976,  pp.  A16-A90.  Sons  sehoian  on  this 
sndonsmsnt  n  an  impiteit  pranks  on  tbs  part  of  ths  PRC  aot  to  rteomdn  ths  Republic 
of  Kona.  For  this  interpret  atira,  an  Harold  C.  Hinton,  “CWna  md  ths  Kona  Ques¬ 
tion.”  Journal  of  Northern  Meet  Studies,  VoL  1,  No.  1,  March  1981,  p.  98. 
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The  1975  DPRK-PRC  joint  communique  exemplifies  this  Chinese 
tendency  to  defer — much  more  than  does  the  Soviet  Union — to  both 
North  Korea's  sensitivities  concerning  independence  and  its  policy  pro¬ 
pensities  concerning  the  Korean  peninsula.  After  first  stressing  how 
Kim's  visit  “is  a  major  event  of  historic  significance,"  the  communique 
goes  on  to  laud  the  North  Korean  leader  personally;18  to  support  Kim’s 
emphasis  upon  independence  and  “self-reliance”;19  and,  having 
endorsed  North  Korea  as  the  “sole  legal  sovereign  state  of  the  Korean 
nation,"  to  support  unreservedly  its  position  on  reunification.90  The 
communique  further  condemns  “U.S.  imperialism"  and  calls  for  both 
the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  Command  and  withdrawal  of  “all 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. ..."  It  is  on  the  basis  of  such 
treatment  that  the  communique  can  boast  that  “completely  identical 
views  were  reached  on  all  the  questions  discussed,"  and  that  “the 
friendship  and  revolutionary  unity"  of  the  two  sides  is  “indestructible." 

The  Chinese  have  backed  up  this  strong  rhetorical  support,  more¬ 
over,  with  impressive  amounts  of  economic  aid,  including  free  grants 
and  concessionary  trade  terms,  as  well  as  military  assistance.  Given  its 
limited  economic  capabilities,  such  assistance  attests  to  the  open  iden¬ 
tification  by  the  PRC  with  the  stabilization  and  perpetuation  of  the 
North  Korean  regime.21 


l#The  warm  welcome  and  recaption  the  Chinese  people  accorded  to  the  party  and 
government  delegation  . . .  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Chinees  people’s  high  respect  for  and 
trust  in  Comrade  Kim  Il-song,  the  Korean  people’s  respected  and  beloved  leader. . . .” 

l*"The  Chinees  side  pays  high  tribute  to  the  Workers’  Party  of  Korea  headed  by 
Comrade  Kim  Il-song.  which  bee  applied  the  universal  truth  of  Manaem-Leniniam  to  the 
concrete  practice  of  the  Korean  revolution  . . .  (end  has]  adhered  to  the  socialist  road, 
implemented  the  revolutionary  line  of  independence,  self-reliance  end  self-defense  .  .  . 
thus  building  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  into  a  socialist  country  with  a 
solid  and  self-reliant  national  economy. . . ." 

“The  Chinese  side  reaffirms  its  resolute  support  to  the  Korean  people  in  their  just 
struggle  for  the  independent  and  peaceful  reunification  of  their  fatherland. . . .  The 
Government  of  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  has  repeatedly  put  forward 
correct  propositions  and  reaeonehU  proposals  for  the  reunification  of  the  fotheriand.  In 
particular,  the  three  principles  for  the  Indep  indent  end  paaosftil  reunification  of  the 
fotheriand  and  the  five-point  proposition  for  preventing  national  dhriaion  and  reuaiftrii* 
the  fotheriand.  put  forward  by  President  Kim  D-eong,  hare  charted  the  correct  way  for 
eetthag  the  question  of  the  reunification  of  Korea,  end  they  enjoy  the  rwalute  backing  of 
the  entire  Korean  people  and  eetaneive  international  support. . .  * 

"For  thie  point  and  further  details,  see  Chin- Wee  Chung.  -North  Kmoo’e  Foreiga 
Relatione  A  Stmfoof  Pyongyang’s  Attitude  In  the  8ino-8oviet  Dispute,”  in  Chona-ghik 
Chung  and  Onhb-Chol  Kim  (eda),  North  Kanm  Commmitm  (Seoul:  Research  Center 
tor  Peace  and  Unification,  1M0),  p.  361  Hpmtim. . 
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Strategic  Logic 

In  this  context,  it  is  not  surprising  that  basically  good  relations  with 
China  and  basically  bad,  or  at  least  difficult,  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  the  “normal”  pattern.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
DPRK-PRC  relationship  is  trouble-free.  Indeed,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  find  Pyongyang  a  difficult  ally.  Seen  from 
the  North  Korean  perspective,  however,  the  PRC  is  an  essential 
counterweight  to  a  big  and  threatening  neighbor.  It  is  this  perspective 
that  imparts  a  strategic  logic  to  North  Korea’s  relations  with  its  Com¬ 
munist  neighbors:  the  “swing”  toward  China  is  both  historic  and  “stra¬ 
tegic”  in  nature;  “tilts”  toward  the  Soviet  Union  are  more  “tactical” 
and  temporary,  and  are  generally  designed  to  express  North  Korean 
displeasure  with  particular  policies  of  the  PRC. 

This  strategic  logic  exists  independently  of  other  considerations.  It 
is  bolstered  further  by  a  host  of  historical  and  cultural  factors.  To 
North  Koreans,  images  of  the  Soviets  stripping  watches  from  the  wrists 
of  men  and  raping  women  when  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  after  World  War  II  remain  vivid.  So  too  do  memories  of  the 
Soviets  demanding  factories  and  internal  political  change  in  exchange 
for  Soviet  largesse.  Such  memories  are  solidified  by  Soviet  arrogance 
and  condescension  in  their  personal  interactions  with  North  Koreans. 
Together  with  their  behavior  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  these  factors  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  North  Korean  perception  of  the  Soviets  as  not  only  big  and 
threatening  but  as  unreliable,  self-centered,  and  crass.  Such  percep¬ 
tions  suggest  that  any  fundamental  changes  in  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations  will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

Recent  North  Korean  commentaries  on  the  twenty-second  anniver¬ 
saries  of  Pyongyang’s  respective  friendship  treaties  with  the  USSR  and 
the  PRC  highlight  the  fundamentally  differing  perceptions  of  North 
Korea  concerning  these  two  relationships.  A  signed  article  in  the 
Rodong  Sinmun  of  July  6,  1983,  entitled  “Daily  Developing  Korean- 
Soviet  Friendship”  malms  the  DPRK-USSR  treaty  sound  almost  like  a 
pact  between  antagonists.  After  defining  the  treaty’s  importance  in  the 
general  terms  of  “the  struggle  of  the  Korean  and  Soviet  peoples  against 
imperialism  and  for  the  victory  of  the  cause  of  socialism  and  commun¬ 
ism,”  the  article  describes  the  bilateral  relationship  as  having  developed 
“on  the  principles  of  complete  equality,  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty, 
non-interference  in  each  other’s  internal  affairs  and  comradely 
cooperation. . . The  article  concludes  rather  blandly  with  the  hope 
that  the  “friendship  and  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  people  will  farther 
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strengthen  and  develop”  on  the  basis  of  Marxism-Leninism  and 
proletarian  internationalism. 

The  comparable  article  in  the  July  11,  1983,  Rodong  Sinmun  com¬ 
memorating  the  treaty  with  China,  in  contrast,  was  entitled  “Everlast¬ 
ing  Korea-China  Friendship”  (italics  added)  and  was  considerably  more 
effusive.  “The  Korean  and  Chinese  peoples  have  waged  the  joint  strug¬ 
gle  against  Japanese  and  American  imperialist  aggressors  for  a  long 
time,”  the  article  noted,  “during  which  they  have  always  valued  their 
friendship  as  revolutionary  comrades-in-arms  and  their  obligation  as 
class  brothers,  going  through  thick  and  thin  together. . . .  Our  people 
will  staunchly  fight  for  the  victory  of  the  common  cause  of  socialism  in 
firm  unity  with  the  fraternal  Chinese  people  in  any  storm  and  stress.” 
In  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  question  of  political  succession,  the  article 
concluded  with  the  observation  that  “The  great  Korea-China  friendship 
which  was  sealed  in  blood  and  has  withstood  all  trials  of  history  will 
consolidate  and  develop  generation  after  generation ”  (italics  added). 
This  allusion  was  totally  lacking  from  the  article  concerning  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  differing  North  Korean  perceptions  of  these  two  relationships 
are  also  reflected  in  changes  over  time  in  the  respective  bilateral  trade 
relationships.  As  indicated  in  Table  1,  the  percentage  of  North  Korea’s 
total  trade  which  the  Soviet  Union  represents  declined  from  nearly  85 
percent  in  1955,  when  Kim  Il-song  began  to  consolidate  his  power,  to 
roughly  26  percent  in  1978.  Over  the  same  period,  trade  with  the  PRC 
rose  from  9  to  20  percent  of  North  Korea’s  total  transactions.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  Table  2,  the  North  Korean  share  of  total  Soviet  trade  today  is 
less  than  one-third  the  figure  of  the  early  1970s,  declining  from  1.5  and 
1.9  percent  in  1970  and  1971  to  less  than  0.5  percent  in  1983. 
Although  the  size  of  Soviet-North  Korean  trade  has  gradually  grown 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  North  Korea’s  largest  trading  partner, 
bilateral  trade  remains  small  in  absolute  terms  and  a  generally  declin¬ 
ing  percentage  of  each  nation’s  total  trade  transactions. 


THE  SOVIET  PERSPECTIVE 
Introduction 

The  Soviet  perspective  on  North  Korea  is  a  complex  mixture,  the 
cumulative  result  of  several  decades  of  experience  with  the  Pyongyang 
regime,  compounded  by  both  hopes  and  concerns  about  the  future. 
8ome  of  the  key  elements  in  this  mixture  of  Soviet  attitudes  are: 

•  A  long-standing,  deep  resentment  of  many  aspects  of  Kim  11- 
song’s  past  and  present  behavior  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Table  1 

NORTH  KOREA'S  TRADE  WITH  USSR  AND  PRC.  1966-1978 
(Million*  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Yaar 

Total 

Trad* 

Trad* 

with 

USSR 

Percent 

of 

Total 

Trad* 

with 

PRC 

Percent 

of 

Total 

1966 

106.3 

84.9 

80.6 

9.6 

9.0 

1966 

140.3 

106.0 

74.8 

14.5 

10.3 

1967 

214.8 

122.6 

57.0 

58.6 

27.2 

1968 

290.0 

106.1 

36.2 

1969 

348.0 

126.7 

36.1 

1960 

320.0 

114.1 

36.7 

1961 

326.4 

156.1 

47.8 

1962 

362.6 

168.9 

47.9 

92.4 

26.2 

1963 

420.8 

170.2 

40.4 

1964 

416.6 

163.6 

39.4 

1966 

441.1 

17&  1 

40.4 

1966 

463.4 

177.9 

38.4 

1967 

500.0 

218.3 

43.7 

1968 

N  A. 

293.1 

N.A. 

1968 

696.1 

328.2 

47.1 

110* 

16.9 

1970 

761 

373 

49 

100 

13.1 

1971 

909 

503 

66.3 

136 

14.9 

1972 

1022 

461 

46.1 

200 

19.6 

1973 

1377 

482 

36 

250 

18.2 

1974 

2006 

464 

22.6 

2 82 

14.1 

1975 

1927 

467 

24.2 

298 

16.6 

1976 

1662 

400 

26.7 

218 

14.0 

1977 

1644 

447 

27.2 

300 

18.2 

1978 

2204 

666 

26.2 

440 

20.0 

SOURCR8: 

Pr*d*rica  M. 

Bung* 

(ed.),  North 

Korea  A 

Country  Study  (Washington  D.C.:  Headquarter*,  Dspaitmant  of 
Army.  PAM  560-81,  1981).  pp.  286-356,  and  Joseph  Chung.  The 
North  Koroan  Economy,  (Stanford,  California:  Hoover  Institu- 


•  Conakierable  wariness  of  Kim,  on  wvinl  specific  grounds. 

•  Fairly  modest  near-term  expectations  regarding  what  the  Soviet 
Union  can  get  from  Kim’s  regime. 

•  A  moderate  appraisal  of  the  extent  of  Soviet  vital  interests  in 
North  Korea. 

•  A  fairly  dear  view  of  the  minimum  that  the  Soviet  Union  must 
do  to  safsguard  bade  Soviet  interests  in  Pyongyang. 

•  Considerable  confidence  that  given  this  minimum  Soviet  input, 
those  hard-core  Soviet  interests  are  reasonably  secure. 
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Table  2 

SOVIET-NORTH  KOREAN  TRADE.  1969-1983 


Y«ir 

DPRK-USSR  Trade 
(million!  of  ruble*) 

DPR1  a*  Percent 
of  Total  USSR 
Foreign  Trade 

Total 

USSR 

Export* 

USSR 

Import* 

Total 

Export*  Imports 

1963 

587.4 

262.4 

325.0 

0.46 

1962 

681 

318 

363 

0.6 

.5  .6 

1961 

529 

279 

250 

0.5 

.5  .4 

1980 

572.1 

287.9 

284.2 

0.6 

.6  .7 

1979 

491.8 

235.4 

256.4 

0.6 

1978 

378.1 

176.5 

201.6 

0.5 

1977 

328.7 

164.7 

164.0 

0.5 

1976 

300.5 

181.8 

118.7 

0.5 

1975 

338.2 

186.8 

151.4 

0.6 

1974 

343.2 

194.3 

148.9 

0.9 

1973 

357.3 

224.0 

133.3 

1.1 

1972 

380.0 

251.6 

1264 

1.5 

1971 

4C2.3 

330.1 

122.2 

1.9 

1970 

329.3 

207.0 

122.3 

1.5 

1970 

335.9 

207.0 

1269 

1.6 

1969 

295.3 

181.4 

113.9 

1.5 

SOURCES:  The  1963  data  are  taken  Cron  the  monthly 
Vnethruaia  torgovUa  (Foreign  Trade),  No.  3.  March  1964,  Supple- 
ment.  The  1960-1962  daU  appear  in  the  etatietical  yearbook 
Narodnoe  khoziautvo  SSSR  (USSR  National  Economy),  publiahed 
annually  by  the  USSR  Central  Statiatical  Administration.  The 
1969-1979  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  vohunae  of  Vrmhnimia 
torgovUa  SSSR  (USSR  Foreign  Trade),  publiahed  by  the  U88R 
Foreign  Trade  Miniatry. 


•  Determination  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  safeguard  those  mod¬ 
est  basic  interests,  but  no  more.  Throughout  the  last  dscads, 
this  determination  was  based  on  a  firm  conviction  that  Soviet 
steps  to  satisfy  Kim’s  larger  demands  on  the  USSR— discussed 
below— would  not  bring  subsequent  rewards  from  Kim  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  attendant  costs  or  dangers. 

•  Finally,  a  vague  sense  that  changes  in  this  long  established  cal¬ 
culus  of  Soviet  interests  may  now  be  in  the  making,  as  a  resu’t 
of  dynamic  factors  at  work  that  might  eventually  confront  the 
USSR  with  both  new  dangers  and  new  opportunities,  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  factors  are  the  Korean  leadership 
succession,  secular  changes  in  the  relative  political,  military, 
economic,  and  international  positions  of  South  and  North 
Korea,  the  evolution  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  postures 
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toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  strategic  competition  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  in  East  Asia. 

In  the  discussion  to  follow,  each  of  these  considerations  is  reviewed 
in  turn. 

Soviet  Resentment  of  North  Korean  Independence 

Underlying  all  else  in  the  traditional  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
Pyongyang  regime  has  been  a  sense  of  simmering  outrage  over  a  lost 
patrimony,  over  the  impudent  behavior  of  a  former  protege  and  subor¬ 
dinate.  The  Soviets  have  never  forgotten  that  it  was  they  who  placed 
Kim  U-song  in  power  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.22  The  constant 
Soviet  public  reiteration  to  North  Korea  that  it  was  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  and  not  Kim  Il-song,  who  “liberated"  the  country  from  the 
Japanese  is  therefore  intended  not  only  to  reassert  a  claim  to  Korean 
gratitude,  but  also  to  remind  Kim  that  the  USSR  was  the  original 
source  of  his  personal  authority  and  legitimacy.  Just  as  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  never  fully  reconciled  themselves  to  their  loss  of  authority, 
mostly  since  Stalin’s  death,  over  other  portions  of  Stalin’s  empire— 
Yugoslavia,  China,  Albania,  and  to  some  extent,  Romania— so  they 
continue  to  regard  North  Korea  as  an  outpost  in  temporary  revolt. 
The  fact  that  they  have  known  for  many  years  that  there  was  little 
that  they  could  prudently  do  to  restore  Kim  to  Eastern  European -style 
obedience  has  not  made  his  defiance  of  his  original  sponsors  more 
acceptable. 


“From  the  Soviet  perspective,  Kin  wee  only  one  of  e  whole  aeries  of  exiled  and 
eoneriwee  obecure  Communist  leaders  whom  Stalin  arbitrarily  selected — from  among 
other  Communist  alternatives — to  install  in  power  more  or  lees  simultaneously  in  a 
variety  of  countries  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  military  advances  beyond  Soviet  borders 
toward  the  clow  of  World  War  IL  It  may  ha  presumed  that  Kim,  like  his  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  counterparts,  was  picked  as  a  result  of  an  appraisal  in  Moscow  that  he  would 
remain  a  pliable  instrument  who  would  display  lasting  obedience  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  obedience  has  subsequently  been  enforced  in  most  of  Eastern  Europe,  primarily  aa 
a  remit  of  the  continuing  Soviet  military  presence  that  baa  mads  it  possible  to  bring 
defiant  laadsn  and  populations  to  heel  On  the  other  hand,  where  8oviet  bayonets  have 
been  lacking,  in  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Romania,  local  regimes  have  euooseafriUy 
eeeeeted  their  independence  or  autonomy.  The  evolution  of  the  North  Korean  protap 
regime  haa  fallowed  aa  anatogow  pattern.  The  Soviet  leaders  today  undoubtedly  regard 
StaHa’s  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  North  Korea  in  IMS  as  the  initial  key  error 
that  mods  possible  Kim’s  ooneottdorton  of  Ms  personal  power  and  Me  eventual  assertion 
of  independence,  a  decade  later,  from  Stalin's  heirs. 


.  '  V* 
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Kim’s  Ingratitude  for  Soviet  Help 

Superimposed  on  this  basic  Soviet  grievance  against  Kim  has  been  a 
series  of  other  grievances.  First,  the  Soviets  see  North  Korea,  like 
China,  as  profoundly  ungrateful  for  past  Soviet  assistance.  Whereas 
Pyongyang  may  remember  Soviet  behavior  during  the  Korean  War  lar¬ 
gely  in  terms  of  what  the  USSR  did  not  do — the  Soviet  failure  to 
match  the  "blood  sacrifice”  provided  by  China33— the  Soviets  have  a 
different  perspective:  they  remember  what  they  regard  as  the  large 
material  sacrifice  they  made  to  supply  the  North  Korean  war  effort  in 
support  of  Kim  U-song’s  ambition  to  conquer  the  South,  which  is  now 
seen  in  retrospect  as  having  been  a  hare-brained  scheme.  Similarly, 
the  Soviets  see  the  major  inputs  they  have  made  over  the  years  to 
North  Korean  industrialization  as  having  been  poorly  repaid,  in  either 
economic  or  political  terms.  They  remember  the  Soviet  economic 
assistance  furnished  Pyongyang  before  and  immediately  after  the 
Korean  war,  followed  over  the  next  decade  by  Kim’s  violent  rejection 
of  Khrushchev’s  effort  to  preserve  the  authority  over  Pyongyang 
bequeathed  by  Stalin  to  his  heirs.  They  remember  the  second  round  of 
economic  assistance  launched  by  Khrushchev’s  successors  in  1966,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  turn  by  what  the  Soviets  regard  as  fresh  displays  of  North 
Korean  ingratitude  during  the  1970s,  considered  below. 

In  sum,  although  the  Soviet  leaders  probably  regard  the  help  fur¬ 
nished  Pyongyang  as  having  brought  the  USSR  some  modest  political 
benefits— by  preserving  a  minimal  Soviet  stake  in  the  peninsula— this 
political  payoff  has  been  only  marginal  and  probably  not  commen¬ 
surate,  in  Soviet  eyes,  with  the  scope  of  the  cumulative  Soviet  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  DPRK  regime.  This  Soviet  perception,  as  we  also  shall 
see  below,  colors  the  Soviet  view  of  the  kinds  of  help  now  appropriate 
for  North  Korea. 


“Soviet  propaganda  today  i*  eloquent  in  advancing  tba  claim  that  tha  Soviat  Union 
showed  itaalf  “tnia  to  its  internationalist  duty”  during  tba  Korean  war  by  supplying 
“material,  moral  and  diplomatic  support”  Tba  Soviets  list  aid  “with  weapons,  ammuni¬ 
tion.  transport  equipment.  Awl,  commodities,  foodstuffs  and  medicines"  as  having  bean 
"of  paramount  importance”  to  Pyongyang’s  war  effort.  Nevertheless,  tbs  Soviets  are 
obviously  sensitive  to  the  feet  that  they,  unlike  the  Chinese,  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
riaks  inherent  in  overt  participation  in  the  war.  They  therefore  point  to  the  fact  that 
*8ovist  air  force  divisions  wars  stationsd  in  Chinsss  provinces  bordering  on  Korea,  to 
cover  tha  Korean  People’s  Army’s  rear,  and  veteran  Soviat  pilots  took  part  ia  opera- 
taona.”  Kim  almost  certainly  knows  this  to  bt  trua.  Not  contant  with  this  Hat  of  chi— d 
services,  however,  they  claim  in  addition  that  “the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  send  five 
armored  dtvieions  to  Korea  if  the  situation  worsened.”  Kim  may  be  much  more  dubious 
about  this.  Sss,  for  smarts,  8.  Mikhailov.  “TWrty-flve  Yaars  of  Sovist-Korean 
Cooperation,"  Far  Eaatam  A/fain,  No.  4,  Pall  1900,  p.  73. 


North  Kom’t  Orientation  Toward  Chinn 

Second,  the  Soviet  tense  of  Kim's  ingratitude  has  been  closely 
bound  up  with  his  behavior  toward  China.  Although  most  vividly 
displayed  in  the  early  1960s,  when  Kim  openly  sided  with  Beijing  in 
rejecting  Xhrushchev’s  efforts  to  coerce  China,  some  degree  of  North 
Korean  partiality  for  China  over  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  displayed 
at  all  times  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  except  for  four  Cultural  Revo¬ 
lution  years  (1966-1969)  when  all  of  Chinese  foreign  policy  was  dis¬ 
torted  by  Maoist  fanaticism.  As  earlier  noted.  North  Korean  behavior 
toward  both  Moscow  and  Beijing  has  oscillated  somewhat  over  the 
years,  but  these  fluctuations  have  generally  occurred  within  a  fairly 
narrow  range,  around  a  norm  of  predominant  inclination  toward  the 
Chinese.  The  Soviets  are  aware  that  although  the  warmth  of  Sino- 
Korean  relations  has  varied,  Pyongyang  has  rarely  been  truly  neutral, 
and  has  never  shown  preference  for  Moscow  except  for  those  four  aber¬ 
rant  years  of  the  late  1960s,  when  it  was  in  effect  driven  away  by  the 
Maoists.  It  seems  clear  that  over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Soviet 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Pyongyang  have  become  accustomed  to 
finding  themselves  severely  isolated  in  a  cold  and  rather  hostile 
environment;  and  over  most  of  that  period,  Chinese  dealings  with  the 
North  Koreans  have  been  at  least  somewhat  less  constrained.  In  sum, 
looking  back  over  the  panorama  of  the  past,  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
likely  to  believe  that  they  labor  under  a  permanen*,  built-in  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  geopolitical  competition  with  the  PRC  for  predominant  influ¬ 
ence  in  Korea. 

The  Soviets  are  probably  well  aware  of  the  underlying  reasons. 
Leaving  aside  all  policy  issues  at  stake  among  the  three  states,  the 
North  Koreans  are  normally  oriented  more  toward  China  than  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  greater  cultural  affinity,  because  of  the 
Chinese  role  in  the  Korean  war,  and,  as  suggested  above,  because  Beij¬ 
ing  is  perceived  as  much  less  of  a  threat  to  Pyongyang’s  independence 
and  authority.  China  is  much  weaker  than  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  leaders  are  the  heirs  of  the  Stalinist  empire  from  which  Kim  II- 
song  seceded,  and  the  North  Koreans  regard  them  as  having  irridentist 
longings  for  their  lost  control  over  Pyongyang.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  far  more  than  the  Chinese 
party,  that  continues  to  harbor  pretensions  of  universal  authority  in 
the  Communist  world,  and  whose  ideological  claims  are  affronted  by 
Kim  11-song’s  ideological  pretensions.  It  is  the  Soviets,  much  more 
than  the  Chinese,  who  have  repeatedly  sought  to  coerce  Pyongyang, 
and  who  have  also  used  their  military  power  to  dominate  other  Com¬ 
munist  states.  The  Soviets  are  therefore  necessarily  the  primary. 
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although  by  no  means  the  only,  targets  of  Kim’s  frequent  attacks 
against  what  he  terms  “dominationism.”  The  underlying  “norma]” 
North  Korean  preference  for  China  is  thus  rooted  in  geopolitical  reali¬ 
ties,  but  this  fact  has  not  made  Kim’s  behavior  any  more  palatable  to 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

Obstruction  of  Soviet  Interests 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  perceived  Kim’s  conduct  in  the  broader 
international  arena  as  sometimes  offensive  to  Soviet  interests.  It  is 
true  that  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  Soviet-North  Korean  relations 
there  have  always  been  many  issues  on  which  the  views  and  interests 
of  the  two  states  coincided,  as  is  the  case  today.  It  is  this  coincidence 
of  views  that  enables  the  USSR  and  DPRK  to  sometimes  work  in 
parallel,  albeit  separately,  in  certain  Third  World  countries.24  On  other 
issues,  however,  the  Soviets  have  periodically  found  North  Korea’s 
behavior  obstructionist  and  annoying.  Within  the  Communist  world. 
North  Korean  conduct  has  repeatedly  contributed  to  Soviet  defeats  in 
the  Soviet  party’s  recurrent  efforts  to  shore  up  its  international  author¬ 
ity.  The  North  Koreans  not  only  opposed  Soviet  attempts  to  coerce 
China  at  the  world  Communist  meeting  of  1960,  but  refused  to  attend 
the  subsequent  such  meeting  Moscow  organised  in  1969.  Pyongyang 
also  sided  with  China  in  opposing  Khrushchev’s  sporadic  efforts  to 
reach  agreements  with  the  United  States  between  1959  and  1964. 
More  recently,  the  Soviets  have  found  the  North  Koreans  active 
behind  the  scenes  in  obstructing  Cuban  efforts  to  promote  Soviet  influ¬ 
ence  within  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Finally,  the  Soviets  have 
found  particularly  annoying  Pyongyang’s  1979  condemnation  of 
Vietnam’s  Soviet-backed  attack  on  Cambodia,  and  the  consistent 
North  Korean  refusal  to  support  Soviet  policy  in  Indochina. 


“North  Honan  military  aid  to  tha  Third  World  affect*  Soviat  internet*  and  praaanta 
an  ambiguous  and  variafatad  picture.  Tha  two  moat  important  North  Korean  motivea 
for  aid  acthdtiaa  appear  to  be  a  daaira  to  obtain  hard-currency  earnings  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  tha  DPRK’s  relative  position  in  its  international  rivalry  with  tha  Republic  o f 
Korea.  Moat  North  Korean  sales  and  services  foraiabed  for  these  two  reasons  seam  to  be 
undertaken  without  regard  for  Soviet  interests,  and  may  sometimes  reinforce,  sometimes 
obstruct  Soviet  policy,  depending  upon  circumstances.  At  the  rams  time,  Pyongyang  aho 
appears  impelled  by  its  long-term  confrontation  with  the  United  States  in  the  Korean 
peninanla,  as  well  as  by  its  ideological  saaumptiorn,  to  render  occasional  help  to  radios! 
mates  or  grtxgM  hostile  to  U.8.  policy  in  different  part*  of  the  world.  Such  activities  > 

often  run  In  parallel  with  Soviet  policy  and  are  probifoiy  eomeerbst  ueefol  to  the  U88R,  { 

particularly  in  Latin  America.  Been  in  tfaeee  cases,  however,  North  Korean  coordination 
with  the  Soviet  Union  rppeart  fragmentary  at  beat,  and  rornmimm  noonrietent  hi  no  ! 

earn  dose  North  Kona,  Ilka  Bam  Germany,  act  at  Soviet  beheet  or  regard  itself  as  a  { 

Soviet  proxy .  I 
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Most  recently,  ee  one  consequence  of  the  further  improvement  of 
Sino- Korean  relations  since  1982,  the  Soviets  have  apparently  found 
themselves  excluded  from  some  North  Korean  tactical  decision*— to 
which  the  Chinese  are  obviously  privy— over  diplomatic  strategy 
regarding  the  Korean  peninsula.  Soviet  leaders  are  likely  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  annoyed  at  the  Sino-Kotean  coordination— evidently  without 
Moscow— that  preceded  Pyongyang’s  shift  of  position  in  early  1964  to 
accept,  for  the  first  time,  the  notion  of  Pyongyang-Seoul- Washington 
talks  with  all  three  parties  as  full  participants.  Regardless  of  North 
Korea’s  motives  in  making  this  shift— to  be  considered  later— the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  be  chagrined  over  the  contrast  between  Beijing’s 
role  in  Pyongyang’s  diplomatic  maneuvers  and  their  own. 

Against  this  background,  the  U.S.  suggestion  that  Chinn— but  not 
the  USSR— be  included  in  any  such  talks  is  likely  to  further  exasperate 
the  Soviets,  and  Moscow  would  undoubtedly  be  incensed  if  North 
Korea  ever  consented  to  any  such  proposal.  To  be  sure,  the  Soviets 
were  probably  reasonably  confident— even  before  Pyongyang 
announced  its  rejection  of  the  U.S.  suggestion— that  North  Korea 
would  not  give  consent,  both  because  of  reluctance  to  provoke  the 
Soviets  that  far  and,  more  fundamentally,  because  of  unwillingness  to 
sanction  the  step  toward  cross-recognition  of  the  two  Koreas  that 
would  be  implicit  in  Chinees  participation  in  four-power  talks.  More¬ 
over,  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  North  Korea’s  extreme  wariness  of  great 
power  involvement  and  the  possibility  of  losing  control  over  reunifica¬ 
tion  matters.  For  this  reason  alone,  North  Korea  is  not  likely  to 
readily  allow  a  major  and  direct  role  for  any  of  the  great  powers. 
Nevertheless,  given  the  fact  that  China  enjoys  better  relations  with 
both  Pyongyang  and  Washington  than  does  the  U8SR,  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  remain  intensely  suspicious  over  the  possibility  that  China 
may  play  an  ongoing  role  as  intermediary  between  North  Korea  and 
the  United  States. 

Soviet  Concern  Over  Kim’s  Adventurism 

In  addition  to  all  these  grievances,  ths  Soviets  have  long  regarded 
Kim  H-song  as  a  dangerous  man.*8  They  see  his  overriding  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  attaining  control  of  South  Korea  as  at  best  peripheral  to 
Soviet  interests,  and  at  worst  capable  of  leading  the  USSR  into  grave 
riaks  for  the  sake  of  marginal  benefit.  They  perceive  Kim  as  having  a 

*AJtboufh  the  Seriate  auratjr  raoofniaa  that  the  attitudes  attributed  to  Kin  at* 
wideapeead  la  tha  North  Korean  elite,  it  la  characteriatfe  of  their  thinkiac  to  poroooaltee 
their  Judpaaate  mi  leoantaasta,  fcnuaim  on  tha  Indhrtduel  at  tha  top  of  the  power 
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proven  record  of  adventurist  provocation  of  the  United  States.  The 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  in  January  1968,  the  downing  of  the  U.S.  EC-121 
reconnaissance  aircraft  in  April  1969,  and  the  North  Korean  murder  of 
two  U.S.  officers  at  Panmupjom  in  1976  have  cumulatively  fixed  in 
the  Soviet  mind  an  image  of  Kim  as  a  leader  whoee  behavior  is  not 
predictable  and  who  could  at  any  moment  plunge  the  USSR  into 
unforeeeen  military  confrontation  with  America.  This  Soviet  sense  of 
latent  danger  in  Kim's  proclivities  is  reinforced  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet-North  Korean  mutual  defense  treaty,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  presence  in  South  Korea  of  U.S.  forces  armed  with 
advanced  weapons.  The  Soviet  leaders,  who  place  great  store  in 
advance  calculation  of  the  costs,  risks,  and  potential  payoff  of  any 
Soviet  venture,  are  reluctant  to  allow  their  choices— and  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war  with  America— to  be  unilaterally  shaped  by  Kim  Il-song. 

In  addition  to  Kim's  occasional  risk-taking  regarding  the  United 
Statee,  the  Soviets  probably  see  the  cumulative  record  of  North  Korean 
behavior  toward  the  South  over  the  last  two  decades  as  disturbing  in 
view  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  South  Korea.  The  attack  on  the 
South  Korean  Presidential  residence,  the  periodic  dispatch  of  sabotage 
and  bombing  teams,  the  construction  of  tunnels  in  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  and,  most  recently,  the  bombing  attack  against  visiting  South 
Korean  officials  in  Rangoon  have  periodically  reinforced  this  Soviet 
perception  of  North  Korean  policy.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  trust  Pyongyang's  judgment  in  an  environment  they  consider  per¬ 
manently  risky,  particularly  since  they  are  apparently  given  no  voice  in 
North  Korean  decisions  or  warning  about  new  North  Korean  adven¬ 
tures. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  Soviet  concern  about  North  Korean 
behavior  toward  the  South  arises  primarily  because  of  the  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence  with  advanced  weapons  in  South  Korea  and  the  attendant  risk 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  dragged  into  nuclear  war  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  American  presence,  Soviet 
reservations  about  an  assertive  North  Korean  posture  toward  the 
South  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Consequently,  should  there  ever  be 
a  radical  reduction  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  in  South  Korea, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  diversion  of  U.S.  forces  in  response  to  a  crisis 
elsewhere,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  Soviets  might  sense  signifi¬ 
cantly  lees  risk  for  themselves  in  encouraging  North  Korean  behavior 
they  had  previously  considered  adventurist90 

“There  is,  in  lbs  background,  s  sseond  factor  which  might  give  tbs  Soviets  panes: 
tbs  pawpset  that  Japanese  rearmament  might  be  considerably  qrarred  by  a  significant 
growth  hi  iaalebmty  in  tbs  Korean  peninsula,  sad  even  mors  so  by  an  outbreak  of  actual 
fighting  Nevertheless,  this  factor  it  probably  a  lass  powerful  constraint  on  Moscow  than 
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The  Contraction  of  Soviet  Commitments  and  Expectations 

As  a  cumulative  result  of  all  aspects  of  the  Soviet  experience  with 
Kim  Il-song’s  North  Korea,  the  Soviets  during  the  1970s  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  policy  selectively  limiting  the  extent  of  their  new  com¬ 
mitments  to  Pyongyang— economic,  military,  and  political— while 
simultaneously  lowering  their  expectations  regarding  the  concessions 
they  might  hope  to  elicit  from  North  Korea  in  the  near  future  in  return 
for  Soviet  benefits.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  providing  sufficient  input  into  the  North  Korean 
economy  to  famish  incentive  for  Kim’s  regime  to  maintain  at  least 
minimally  correct  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  limit  the  extent 
of  North  Korean  political  offenses  against  the  USSR,  and  to  hold  open 
options  for  the  future.  In  effect,  the  Soviets  have  pursued  a  holding 
action  against  a  day  when  different  personalities— and  a  better 
attitude — might  come  to  prevail  in  Pyongyang.  This  conservative, 
minimalist  strategy  has  constrained  the  net  outflow  of  Soviet  resources 
to  North  Korea  and  also  minimized  Kim  11-song’s  potential  for  drag¬ 
ging  the  Soviet  Union  into  unwanted  dangers  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strategy  has  satisfied  the  minimum  Soviet 
requirement  of  ensuring  that  North  Korea  was  not  left  entirely  to  the 
Chinese,  and  that  Chinese  influence  did  not  become  so  predominant  in 
North  Korea  as  to  endanger  Soviet  security  interests.  Meanwhile,  it 
has  rebuffed  North  Korean  efforts  to  use  Soviet  competition  with  Beij¬ 
ing  as  a  lever  with  which  to  extract  larger  Soviet  concessions. 

The  Economic  Side.  As  in  the  case  of  Soviet  economic  dealings 
with  other  developing  states  from  whom  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
extract  strategic  and  political  benefits  (Cuba,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia),  much 
of  the  Soviet  input  to  North  Korea  has  historically  been  funded 
through  credits  that  have  involuntarily  become  quasi-permanent  capi¬ 
tal  transfers.  In  each  decade  since  the  formation  of  Kim’s  regime,  the 
Soviets  signed  large  credit  agreements  with  Pyongyang  to  finance 
Soviet  deliveries  and  assistance,  creating  huge  debts,  a  large  portion  of 
which  were  customarily  never  repaid.  Again  and  again,  old  debts  were 
either  forgiven  or  rolled  over,  while  new  ones  were  nevertheless  added, 
eventually  to  receive  the  same  treatment  in  their  turn.27  The  Soviet 
experience  with  the  North  Korean  attitude  toward  debt  thus  long 
antedated  the  similar  Western  and  Japanese  experience  of  the  late 
1970s. 


tha  mam  of  ths  risk  of  war  with  tho  United  8teteo  inhalant  in  the  UA  ptseence  in 
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Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  it  is  striking  that  the  Soviets  so 
long  persisted  in  this  behavior  in  view  of  the  meager  political  return; 
this  persistence  was  itself  testimony  to  the  strategic  importance  which 
geography  imparts  to  North  Korea  in  Soviet  eyes.  To  be  sure,  after  the 
1950s  such  Soviet  capital  transfers  became  a  decreasing  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  expanding  North  Korean  GNP,  and  trade  turnover  with 
the  Soviet  Union  a  declining  fraction  of  North  Korean  foreign  trade. 
Indeed,  in  the  middle  1960s,  Khrushchev,  infuriated  at  Kim’s  defiance 
and  his  behavior  regarding  Beijing,  attempted  to  turn  off  the  spigot; 
but  this  decision  was  soon  reversed  by  Khrushchev’s  successors,  who 
were  unwilling  to  write  off  North  Korea,  and  who  proceeded  to  sign 
large  new  aid  agreements  in  the  old  style  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1960s. 

The  North  Korean  difficulties  with  China  that  emerged  between 
1966  and  1969  may  also  have  been  a~  factor  that  influenced  the  new 
Brezhnev  regime's  decision  to  make  one  final  mejor  effort  to  propitiate 
Kim  Il-song  with  Soviet  largesse.  If  so,  Brezhnev  was  surely  deeply 
disappointed  at  the  warmth  which  North  Korea  began  again  to  display 
toward  China  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  began  to  show  a  more  concilia¬ 
tory  face  toward  Kim  Il-song  in  1969. 

During  the  1970s,  the  Soviets  seem  to  have  tried  increasingly  to  tie 
new  commitments  to  North  Korea  to  mechanisms  designed  to  improve 
the  chances  that  such  commitments  might  be  repaid,  and  also  to  tie 
them  to  fresh  paper  promises  by  North  Korea  to  repay  some  of  the  old 
debts.  Aid  to  specific  projects  was  now  linked  to  elaborate  timetables 
for  Korean  repayment  through  deliveries  of  the  output  of  the  factories 
concerned  as  they  went  into  production.  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade, 
this  strategy  appears  to  have  brought  meager  results;  the  new  enter¬ 
prises  in  question  were  delayed  in  completion,  North  Korea  remained 
in  arrears  on  the  old  debt,  and  the  gap  between  North  Korean  imports 
from  the  USSR  and  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  steadily  widened.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  1970s,  however,  the  Soviets — perhaps  alarmed  by 
awareness  that  they  were  now  competing  for  repayment  with  major 
Western  and  Japanese  creditors — brought  heavy  pressure  on  Pyon¬ 
gyang  to  begin  to  live  up  to  its  agreements  with  the  USSR  There  are 
|  reports  of  acrimonious  exchanges  on  the  subject  between  the  Soviet 
ambassador  and  Kim  during  this  period.  Although  the  Soviets  were 
forced  in  1976  to  roll  over  the  accumulated  old  debt  once  again,  they 
apparently  did  succeed,  late  in  the  decade,  in  compelling  North  Korea 
to  reduce  and  for  a  time  even  to  eliminate  the  trade  deficit,  curtailing 
the  net  outflow  of  new  Soviet  subsidies  to  Pyongyang.  Meanwhile,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  Soviets  are  alleged  to  have  flatly  refined  a  North 
Korean  requeet  for  a  hard-currency  loan  to  stave  off  North  Korea’s 
non -Communist  creditors. 
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In  sum,  the  Soviets  seem  well  aware  that  they  cannot  entirely  cut 
off  the  flow  of  some  Soviet  resources  into  North  Korea— whatever  the 
likelihood  of  repayment— without  sacrificing  the  stake  in  the  future, 
however  meager,  which  their  past  subventions  have  bought  them. 
Although  they  no  longer  overwhelmingly  dominate  North  Korea’s  trade 
as  they  did  in  earlier  decades,  they  are  still  Pyongyang’s  largest  single 
trade  partner.  This  economic  relationship,  and  the  Soviet  potential  to 
supply  North  Korea  with  technology  which  China  cannot  match, 
remain  an  important  source  of  Soviet  hope  for  increaaed  influence  in 
the  country  after  Kim  has  left  the  scene.  Although  they  thus  cannot 
entirely  avoid  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  throw  some  good  money 
after  the  bad,  however,  they  have  seemed  determined  to  bold  this 
hemorrhage  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  preservation  of  their 
present  modest  relationship." 

The  Military  Side.  On  the  military  side,  the  Soviets  over  the  last 
decade  have  been  considerably  tougher  toward  Pyongyang,  and  it  is 
here  that  they  have  created  the  largest  question  marks  for  the  future. 
Early  in  the  1970s,  the  Soviets  apparently  reached  the  decision  to  deny 
advanced,  new-generation  military  technology  to  Kim  II -song.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  their  willingness  to  sign  new  (albeit  more  parsimonious) 
economic  aid  agreements,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  signed  a  new  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  agreement  with  North  Korea  since  the  late  1960s. 
Although  a  flow  of  some  military  hardware  apparently  stipulated  under 
the  last  agreement  continued  in  the  1970a,  the  Soviets  have  effectively 
halted  the  process  of  modernizing  North  Korean  weapon  systems  in 
certain  key  areas  where  Pyongyang  can  neither  produce  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  itself  nor  procure  it  from  other  sources  such  as  China. 

Three  such  areas  are  particularly  noteworthy:  fighter  aircraft  (Kim 
has  long  coveted  the  Mig-23  and  later  models);  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAMs)  more  advanced  than  the  SA-2;  and  antitank  weapons 
(ATGMs)  more  advanced  than  the  Sagger.  Despite  North  Korea’s 
growing  capability  to  satisfy  its  own  military  requirements  in  areas  of 
increasing  sophistication,  it  cannot  fill  the  gaps  cited.  These  deficien¬ 
cies  partially  offset  those  major  military  advantages  North  Korea  does 
enjoy  over  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  probably  constitute  one  reetrain- 
.  ing  influence  (along  with  others)  on  Pyongyang’s  inclination  to  con- 

f  aider  military  adventures. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  have  behaved  in  this  manner  for  four  main 
reasons. 

I  "As  discs— d  Mow,  Kim  0-coag’s  May  1964  vWt  to  Moscow  may  prose •»  so— 

1  Mrs—  hi  tbs  florist  soon— te  iapst  into  North  Ko—  over  tbs  second  half  of  this 
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•  First,  these  denials  have  served  as  a  sanction— the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  sanction— in  response  to  Kim’s  offenses  against  the 
Soviet  Union  discussed  earlier.  The  USSR  has  thus  employed 
both  a  carrot— in  the  form  of  some  continued  economic  help — 
and  a  stick— in  the  denial  of  advanced  military  technology— in 
its  ongoing  efforts  to  lever  North  Korean  policy. 

•  Second,  the  Soviets  probably  have  seen  these  denials  as  placing 
a  leash  upon  Kim  Il-song,  albeit,  from  the  Soviet  perspective, 
an  inadequate  one.  As  earlier  suggested,  the  Soviets  have 
almost  certainly  regarded  a  number  of  Kim’s  actions  since  the 
late  1960s  toward  both  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  as 
inexpedient  and  adventurist.  By  placing  some  constraints  upon 
Kim’s  military  capabilities,  the  Soviets  probably  have  hoped  to 
limit  the  potential  risks  for  themselves. 

•  Third,  the  USSR  may  also  wish  to  eliminate  the  risk,  already 
alluded  to,  that  advanced  military  technology  furnished  to 
North  Korea  might  find  its  way  into  Chinese  hands.  Ever  since 
the  1969  Sino-Soviet  border  crisis  brought,  as  one  side  effect,  a 
Chinese  decision  to  mend  fences  with  North  Korea,  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  have  been  concerned  at  the  possibility  of  such 
technology  transfer.  The  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  the 
Chinese,  in  their  Far  East  matchup  with  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  many  of  the  same  categories  of 
advanced  hardware  (fighters,  SAMs,  ATGMs)  which  Kim  Il- 
song  desires.  The  Soviet  leaders  have  no  wish  to  find  Chinese 
military  capabilities  strengthened  as  an  indirect  result  of  Soviet 
assistance  to  North  Korea. 

•  Finally,  the  Soviets  may  have  hoped  that  by  withholding  key 
weapon  systems,  they  might  possibly  stimulate  recriminations 
within  the  North  Korean  elite,  and  particularly  within  the 
North  Korean  military  leadership.  The  Soviets  may  have  inter¬ 
preted  articles  written  by  some  North  Korean  military  leaders, 
particularly  in  the  mid-1970s,  as  reflecting  a  longing  for  modem 
weapons  that  are  in  practice  obtainable  only  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  * 


uch  article,  authored  by  than  Pint  Daputy  Chief  of  Staff  Colonel  General  Kin 
hi  August  1976,  Mid  this  "the  quality  and  standards  of  armament  and  military 
are  the  important  criteria  for  determining  the  characteristics  of  s  war,”  end 
highly  modernised  mechanised  war  with  the  application  of  the  latest  military 
id  technology."  The  Sonata  will  recall  that  aoote  anaiogoua  sentiments— 
hearing  the  wmcihsHow  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  aaaure  continued  Soviet 
eeapene  eapply  had  briefly  eurfoced  in  the  Chiweee  leadership  in  the  epring  of 
g  a  tiaeilar  debate  over  the  question  of  reliance  on  modern  ireapona  obtainable 
the  Soviet  Union  at  a  political  coat  See  Raymond  L.  Ganhoff  (ad.),  Sino- 
Sary  Relatione  (Praager  New  York,  IMS),  pp.  90-91. 
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If  sentiments  favoring  conciliation  of  the  USSR  for  the  sake  of 
securing  denied  Soviet  military  hardware  have  indeed  existed  in  the 
North  Korean  elite  over  the  last  decade,  they  have  been  effectively 
suppressed.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  may  hope  that  such  views  will 
grow  stronger  as  the  years  go  on  and  the  North  Korean  equipment  in 
question  grows  more  obsolete,  and  may  resurface  after  Kim  Il-song’s 
passing. 


II.  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  LIKELIHOOD 

OF  CHANGE 


THE  NORTH  KOREAN  PERSPECTIVE 
Introduction 

Despite  its  historical  pattern,  the  nature  of  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations  could  be  significantly  altered  by  any  number  of  developments. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  entering  a  rather  fluid 
and  dynamic  period  that  might  confront  Moscow  and  Pyongyang  with 
both  new  dangers  and  new  opportunities.  In  such  a  period,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  important  changes  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations  is  likely 
to  increase.  Any  major  alteration  will  require  changes,  however,  in 
either  North  Korea’s  identification  of  its  fundamental  national 
interests  or  in  its  perceptions  of  trends  and  developments  as  they  affect 
these  interests.  To  assess  the  likely  evolution  of  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations,  therefore,  it  is  first  necessary  to  identify  the  factors  that 
could  alter  Pyongyang’s  perceptions  concerning  these  interests. 

Preservation  of  Ruling  Regime 

As  suggested  above,  with  the  exception  of  marginal  variations  and  a 
brief  period  during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  the  only  major  North 
Korean  turn  toward  the  Soviets  was  in  the  early  postwar  period.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  Kim  Il-song  had  no  alternative.  Installed  by  the 
Soviets  and  largely  dependent  upon  them  for  his  political  survival,  Kim 
had  to  rely  on  the  USSR  to  guarantee  the  stabilization  of  his  regime. 
From  the  time  Kim  eliminated  his  rivals  and  solidified  his  rule  in  the 
mid-to-late  1950s,  however,  North  Korea  began  to  distance  itself  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  absence  of  a  viable  challenge  to  the  Kim 
regime,  independence,  “self-reliance,”  and  opposition  to  (Soviet)  “dom- 
inatkmism”  became  the  touchstone  for  virtually  all  North  Korean  poli¬ 
cies.  In  turn,  adherence  to  this  posture  became  linked  to  the  basic  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  ruling  regime. 

Two  factors  could  alter  this  orientation.  One  would  be.  a  serious 
domestic  political  challenge  to  the  Kim  Il-song  regime.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  in  such  a  challenge  either  Kim  or  his  challengers  could  turn 
to  the  Soviets  for  assistance,  offering  in  exchange  certain  concessions 
giving  the  USSR  greater  control  over  DPRK  policy  decisions.  Given 
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the  paramount  importance  of  preserving  the  North  Korean  regime,  a 
domestic  political  challenge  represents  the  most  potentially  volatile  fac¬ 
tor  affecting  Pyongyang’s  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  far  as  can  be  told,  however,  the  likelihood  of  such  a  development 
must  be  judged  to  be  extremely  low.  Not  only  has  Kim  been  successful 
at  eliminating  his  old  rivals,  he  has  also  been  successful,  by  all  meas¬ 


urements,  at  preventing  new  ones  from  emerging.  Indeed,  given  the 
god-like  status  he  has  been  given  in  North  Korea,  a  status  not  dissimi¬ 
lar,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Meiji  in  prewar  Japan  but  with  far 
more  actual  power,  such  a  challenge  seems  almost  inconceivable.  At 
the  present  time,  Kim’s  task  seems  less  to  prevent  any  direct  political 
challenges  to  his  continued  rule  than  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  his 
policies  once  he  has  passed  from  the  scene. 

This  raises  the  second  factor,  political  succession.  In  the  past  few 
years.  North  Korea  has  entered  a  period  of  transition.  Kim  Il-song  has 
made  clear  his  intention  of  passing  the  baton  to  his  son,  Chong-il,  and 
a  number  of  people  allegedly  close  to  the  younger  Kim  have  begun  to 
appear  in  key  positions.  Chong-il  himself  appears  to  have  taken  on 
many  of  the  day-to-day  responsibilities  of  running  the  Party  and  the 
country  including,  according  to  some  reports,  military  affairs.1  In  the 
North  Korean  media,  Chong-il  is  portrayed  as  a  great  theoretician  and 
leader  in  the  fields  of  economic  production,  education,  and  national 
arts  and  culture,  and  attributed  with  making  virtually  all  of  North 
Korea’s  plans  and  decisions.  In  the  words  of  one  report,  “The  guidance 
of  Comrade  Kim  Chong-il,  the  dear  leader,  who  is  making  the  great 
leader’s  plan  of  communist  construction  fully  blossom  on  this  earth, 
hat  become  the  prime  mover  and  the  decisive  factor  in  bringing  about, 
today,  the  grand  golden  age  of  the  Republic”  (italics  added).2 

It  appears  that  Kim  Il-song  has  two  primary  motivations  in  trying 
to  effect  a  hereditary  succession:  to  avert  a  potentially  serious  struggle 
for  succession  that  could  undermine  stability  in  the  North  and 
endanger  North  Korean  independence,  and  to  forestall  the  possibility 
of  "de-Kimisation”  and  guarantee  the  continuation  of  Kim’s  policies 
after  he  dies.  Whether  he  will  succeed  in  this  effort  is  at  this  point 


’Among  ether  reports,  s  recent  North  Koieen  hhctw  remarfrad  that  the  North 
Koto—  Buttery  is  under  Chooc-iTs  control.  For  a  nwsry  of  his  rooMshs,  sot  Nos  wee 
Press,  North  /torus  Ns no,  Mar  22.  1982,  pp.  1-2. 
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problematic.  Key  questions  include:  how  long  a  time  the  succession 
process  takes;  whether  during  this  time  Kim  will  cede  actual  political 
power  to  Chong*  il  and  allow  him  to  establish  his  own  leadership 
credentials  apart  from  his  illustrious  parentage;  whether  Chong*il  is 
able  through  this  effort  to  gain  and  maintain  control  over  the  Party; 
and  whether  he  can  prevent  the  military,  perhaps  in  cooperation  with 
the  technocrats,  from  siding  with  a  more  acceptable  figure. 

Although  the  experience  of  other  Communist  states  suggests  great 
caution  concerning  the  prospects  for  a  smooth  succession,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  mistake  to  dismiss  this  possibility  too  quickly.  By  all  accounts, 
the  process  of  leadership  succession  is  well -advanced  in  North  Korea 
and,  given  sufficient  time,  could  be  effectively  accomplished  even 
before  Kim  Il-song  leaves  the  scene.  Moreover,  the  small  size  of  North 
Korea,  its  isolation,  and  its  extreme  regimentation  all  increase  the 
prospects  for  controlling  the  succession  process,  as  do  the  possibilities 
for  foreign  meddling  or  intervention  should  the  process  break  down. 
Most  important,  there  are  good  historical  precedents  in  Korea  for  such 
a  succession.  In  the  Yi  Dynasty  (1392-1910),  an  heir-apparent  was 
designated  in  advance  from  among  the  king’s  sons  and  prepared,  on  the 
basis  of  Confucian  principles  stressing  filial  piety  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Hboundless  loyalty”  to  the  king,  to  be  an  ideal  ruler.  In  some 
ways,  as  Kwon-sang  Park  has  pointed  out,  “Kim  Il-song  seems  to  be 
seeking  to  reinstate  this  tradition.”3  This  could  counteract  the  fact  that 
monarchical  succession  is  contrary  to  the  Communist  tradition. 

Should  succession  succeed,  it  would  suggest  the  continuation  of  a 
regime  in  North  Korea  committed  to  Kim’s  “revolutionary  tradition.” 
This  intention,  and  the  motivation  underlying  it,  are  openly  ack¬ 
nowledged  by  Pyongyang.  As  one  recent  discussion  of  the  “decisive 
role  of  the  leader’s  successor  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
revolutionary  tradition”  put  it: 

Only  the  leader’s  successor  can  thoroughly  defend,  inherit,  and 
develop  the  revolutionary  tradition — one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  in  inheriting  the  leader’s  revolutionary  cause.  The  leader’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  above  all,  thoroughly  safeguards  and  defends  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tradition  from  the  maneuvers  of  the  betrayers  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  arid  all  kinds  of  opportunists  e  nd  be  firmly  ensures  its  purity. 

He  also  brilliantly  inherits  and  develops  the  revolutionary  tradition 
by  embodying  it  into  all  fields  of  state  and  social  life.  As  in  the 
above,  the  leader’s  successor  plays  a  decisive  role  in  inheriting  the 
already  provided  revolutionary  tradition.4 


*For  this  point  and  other  useful  information,  see  his  article  "North  Koree  Under  Kim 
Choag-U,”  in  the  Journal  of  North east  Asian  Studim,  June  1962,  pp.  61-62. 

‘“Correctly  Solving  the  Queetirm  of  Inheriting  the  Revolutionary  Csuee  Is  a  Basic 
Issue  in  the  Revolutioo,"  a  (clandestine)  Voice  of  the  RPR  (Revolutionary  Party  for 
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A  regime  led  by  such  a  successor  would  presumably  be  at  least  equally 
inclined  to  identify  North  Korea’s  fundamental  national  interests  along 
the  lines  laid  out  b}  Kim  Il-song,  perhaps  even  more  so  given  its  lack 
of  demonstrable  revolutionary  credentials.  The  apparent  absence  of 
any  “line  struggle”  in  North  Korea  associated  with  the  question  of  suc¬ 
cession  further  heightens  this  possibility. 

A  smooth  transition  to  Chong- il  is  not  the  only  potential  outcome, 
however.  At  least  four  other  possibilities  must  also  be  considered:  a 
coalition  government  including  Kim  Chong-il;  an  agreement  between 
the  Party  and  the  military  on  someone  else;  dictation,  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement,  by  the  military;  and  turmoil,  including,  perhaps,  outside 
intervention.  Although  the  first  three  of  these  possibilities  vary  some¬ 
what  in  their  general  outcomes  depending  on  the  scenario  envisioned, 
they  share  in  common  one  crucial  characteristic:  each  would  appear 
likely  to  result  in  a  regime  dependent  on  the  power  centers — the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  Party— most  committed  to  North  Korea’s  traditional 
definition  of  national  interest. 

In  the  absence  of  a  direct  threat  to  North  Korean  security,  the  mili¬ 
tary  seems  unlikely  to  tamper  with  the  objective  of  independence  since 
the  attainment  of  this  objective  is  its  principal  raison  d’itre.  For  its 
part,  the  Party  seems  unlikely  to  jettison  the  objectives  of  either  “self- 
reliance”  or  “reunification”  given  the  manner  in  which  these  objectives 
have  become  linked  over  the  years  to  the  basic  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
regime.  This  possibility  is  further  diminished  by  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  North  Korean  Deng  Xiaoping — a  leader  with  genuine  revolu¬ 
tionary  credentials  and  a  strong  personal  power  base  in  the  Party  and 
bureaucracy  who  could  more  or  less  unilaterally  redefine  North  Korean 
interests — which  has  resulted  from  Kim  Il-song’s  long  dominance  and 
conscious  and  systematic  effort  to  eliminate  all  potential  rivals.  Each 
of  these  possible  outcomes  would  thus  seem  likely  to  result  in  a  regime 
generally  adhering  to  North  Korea’s  traditional  definition  of  national 
interest. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  estimation  would  be  if  a  regime  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  military  came  to  power  at  a  time  of  serious  instability 
and/or  political  crisis  in  South  Korea.  If  this  were  accompanied  by  a 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  risks  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a  regime  might  be  willing 
to  make  certain  political  concessions  to  the  Soviets  in  exchange  for 


Reunification)  ‘roundtable  diocu— ion"  in  FBIS,  Daily  Report— Alia  and  Pacific, 
December  1,  1083,  p.  DO.  The  RPR,  supported  by  North  Korea,  claims  to  be  an  organi¬ 
sation  of  8outbem  revolutionaries  who  follow  Kim  11-song’s  principles. 


significantly  increased  military  support.  This  presumes,  however,  a 
major  change  in  Soviet  inclinations,  as  well  as  changes  perhaps  in 
North  Korea's  estimation  of  the  likely  role  of  the  United  States. 
Although  such  a  scenario  is  certainly  conceivable,  it  does  not  at  the 
present  time  seem  very  likely. 

What  would  happen  in  the  event  of  the  fourth  possibility,  turmoil,  is 
unpredictable.  Clearly,  however,  it  contains  the  potential  for  a  major 
alteration  of  Soviet-North  Korean  relations.  The  most  dramatic,  if  at 
this  point  highly  unlikely,  scenario  would  involve  direct  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  succession  process — perhaps  in  response  to  “requests” 
for  assistance  from  a  particular  North  Korean  faction — and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  actual  or  de  facto  satellite  regime.  Even  short  of  this, 
however,  the  potential  for  important  changes  would  be  substantial 
given  the  near  certainty  of  widespread  anxieties  concerning  South 
Korean  intentions.  This  would  particularly  be  the  case  if  such  turmoil 
occurred  in  conjunction  with  a  serious  economic  crisis  and/or  actual 
external  security  threat.  From  all  perspectives,  this  would  be  the  most 
unpredictable,  and  potentially  dangerous,  situation. 

Maintenance  of  Independence 

North  Korea  has  demonstrated  a  fierce  commitment  to  unity,  “self- 
reliance,”  and  national  independence  ever  since  Kim  Il-song  solidified 
his  position  in  the  mid-to-late  1950s.  This  commitment  stems  from 
Korea’s  historical  experience  with  the  great  powers,  as  well  as  its 
actual  situation  as  a  small,  weak,  and  divided  nation.  It  is  bolstered 
further  by  the  traditional  fractiousness  of  politics  in  Korea  which  make 
the  art  of  governing  a  particularly  difficult  one  on  both  sides  of  the 
38th  parallel.8  From  this  perspective,  the  extraordinary  cult  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  North  may  be  seen  not  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  one 
man’s  megalomania,  which  at  least  in  part  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  of  a 
more  general  awareness  of  the  need  for  absolute  unity  to  safeguard  the 
country’s  independence. 

Assuming  that  political  succession  results  in  any  of  the  above  alter¬ 
natives  other  than  turmoil,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  North  Korea 
will  significantly  modify  either  its  identification  of  independence  ae  a 
fundamental  national  interest  or  the  priority  it  assigns  to  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  At  a  minimum,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  modification  will  occur 
as  long  as  the  succession  process  proceeds  along  the  course  presently 
intended.  Not  only  is  maintaining  independence  continually  trumpeted 

*Oa  tha  natura  sad  djrnaauca  o i  Komi's  traditionally  opportunistic  factional  poup- 
faqp,  asa  Oispoty  Handaraoa,  Korm—Tht  PoMtica  of  tho  Vortex  (Csrtbridp:  Harvard 
University  Plan,  1968). 
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in  the  North  Korean  media  as  a  fundamental  national  requirement,  it 
is  directly  linked  to  the  person  of  Kim  Chong-il.  In  the  words  of  one 
representative  sample: 

In  his  treatise  “Let  Us  Advance  Under  the  Banner  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  the  Chuche  Idea,”  Comrade  Kim  Chong-il . . .  while 
comprehensively  illuminating  the  greatness,  truth,  and  vitality  of  the 
chuche  idea,  elucidated  the  idea  that  the  independent  stand  must  be 
maintained  for  the  people  to  defend  their  position  as  masters  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  and  construction  work.  The  idea  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  independent  stand,  which  was  elucidated  in  the  treatise,  is  a 
significant  guiding  principle  for  embodying  the  chuche  idea  in  the 

revolution  and  construction _ Only  when  the  independent  stand  is 

maintained  can  the  people  firmly  struggle  against  the  imperialists 
and  all  class  enemies  trying  to  encroach  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  and  the  interests  of  the  people  and  settle  problems  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  their  own  judgments  and  decisions.  At  the  same  time, 
they  can  by  their  strenj^h  and  wisdom  do  away  with  incorrect  views 
and  attitudes  of  skepticism  about  one’s  own  ability  and  trying  to  rely 
on  others,  and  can  pioneer  the  future  of  the  revolution  and  construc¬ 
tion.  ...  If  any  of  the  chuche  principles— independence,  self-reliance, 
and  self-defense — is  not  well-embodied,  the  independent  stand  cannot 
be  maintained  and  the  independent  development  of  the  revolution 
and  construction  cannot  be  guaranteed.* 

Among  these  chuche  principles,  North  Korea  has  been  giving  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  to  self-defense.  As  one  article  in  the  Party  journal,  Kul- 
loja ,  put  it  in  connection  with  another  thesis  allegedly  written  by  Kim 
Chong-il  entitled  “On  the  Chuche  Ideology,”  “to  realize  self-reliant 
defense  in  national  defense  is  the  basic  principle  of  independent 
sovereign  state  construction.”  The  article  continues: 

A  country  which,  deprived  of  its  indspendsnt  stand  and  attitude, 
moves  according  to  another’s  baton,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country 
prise  seeing  sovereign  rights.  If  each  country  is  to  implement  indepen¬ 
dent  politics  in  accordance  with  its  own  convictions  and  establish 
relations  with  other  countries  on  the  principle  of  complete  equality 
and  reciprocity,  it  must  establish  chuche  in  thought  and  have  a  self- 
supporting  economy  and  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  realise  self- 

reliant  defense  in  national  defense - They  cannot  entrust  the  task 

of  national  defense  bearing  on  their  feta  to  others  and  again,  relying 
on  the  strength  of  others,  they  can  neither  defend  their  country.  If 
one  tried  to  entrust  the  task  of  national  defense  to  others  or  reaoive 
it  by  the  aid  of  others,  that  would  be  evading  the  responsibility  as  the 
master  or  going  back  on  it  and  in  the  end,  one  would  fell  by  the  way¬ 
side  and  ruin  the  country. . . .  The  basics  in  the  national  defense 
task  are  one’s  own  strength  through  and  through,  and  no  matter  how 

*”Mainlaiaiag  the  lafepeadmt  Stand  Is  a  fbadsawatal  Requirement  To  Defend  the 
Petition  of  the  People,”  Jfedsag  Stomun,  <hdy  SI,  IMS. 
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much  others  help  one,  that  help  ie  no  more  then  e  secondary  one. 
Goinf  forward  to  solve  the  question  of  national  defense  relying  on 
one’s  own  strength,  taking  responsibility  on  the  principle  of  self- 
reliance  is  where  the  most  correct  road  . . .  lies. ...  By  more  deeply 
studying  and  mastering  the  thought  on  the  principle  of  self-reliant 
defense  in  national  defense  enunciated  in  the  thesis  “On  the  Chucbe 
Ideology”  and  by  continuing  to  thoroughly  carry  it  through,  we  shall 
thoroughly  defend  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  nation  and  go  forward 
to  energetically  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  whole  society  to  the 
chucbe  ideology.7 

The  thesis  “On  the  Chuche  Ideology”  and  others  like  it,  incidentally, 
also  address  the  methods  by  which  the  principles  of  independence  and 
“self-reliance”  in  national  defense  are  to  be  attained.  These  include 
continuing  North  Korea’s  military  buildup,  turning  “the  whole  country 
into  a  fortress,”  and  placing  priority  upon  ideological  and  political  fer¬ 
vor  rather  than  upon  weapons  or  technology.*  Such  emphases  and  the 
direct  linkage  to  Kim  Chong- il  have  important  implications  for  future 
North  Korean  policies  transcending  the  question  of  Soviet-North 
Korean  relations. 

Between  the  two,  the  Soviet  Union  is  clearly  more  of  a  threat  to 
North  Korea’s  independence  than  is  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  North  Korea’s  aspiration  can  be 
furthered  by  turning  to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are,  however,  three 
possible  developments  that  could  induce  the  DPRK  to  at  least  modify 
its  emphasis.  One  is  if  North  Korea  were  to  genuinely  perceive  a  direct 
military  threat  to  its  security.  Such  a  perception,  in  turn,  could 
develop  in  three  main  ways. 


7aTo  ReeUae  Self-Reliant  Defense  in  National  Dsfenaa  ia  tha  Baaic  Principle  of 
Independent  Sovereign  State  Construction,”  Kulloja,  January  1963,  in  JPR8,  October  6, 

1963.  pp.  39-46. 

*Aa  the  KuUaja  article  cited  above  aaaarta: 

“it  ia  itepecative  to  go  forward  to  ceaealaeaty  etiengthen  the  aeif-ieiiant  national 

defonea  force  ao  aa  to  be  able  to  cope  with  war  at  any  time - h  ia  imperative 

to  convert  and  modernise  tha  entire  army  into  a  cadre  army  and  at  the  aame 
time,  ana  all  of  the  people  and  turn  tha  whole  country  into  a  fort  rear,  Anting 
ail  of  the  people  and  tuning  tha  whole  country  into  a  foctraaa  ia  tha  moat 
poneefol  defonea  ayetam  in  tenaa  of  adBtary  etrategy  which  mafcae  It  anaaltili  to 
dafond  tha  country  with  our  own  strength. . . .  The  decisive  fee'  -  ■  Huandng 
tha  vkOory  or  defeat  of  war  lies  not  in  waspona  or  technology  but  fat  tha  Intense 
pohtioal  terror  and  revolutionary  dedication  of  tha  army  and  tha  ataaaaa  of  peo¬ 
ple.  who  are  convinced  of  tha  oorroctnew  of  their  cauaa. . . .  Tha  reason  a  revo- 
lutiontey  army  ia  aver  victorious  hi  ha  fight  spriest  tha  matey  Uw  not  in  the 
superiority  of  ha  empona  or  technology  but  in  ha  poUtioo-ldeologioal  superior- 

*  o_  — - a .  _  *  —  _Jia  nluLu  aa^mriw^mm  lan 

I  I  s'  :  I  :i'  .  ^PQgBnn0O*nlB9OB0I^EiCmn^3f  19  flUQg  Qgu^pgg  Qg  WtewOuny 

the  fight  againat  tha  enemy  equipped  with  tha  latete  weapons. . . .” 


First  would  be  the  actual  or  prospective  attainment  of  military 
superiority  by  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  is  not  a  prospect  about 
which  North  Korea  has  appeared  to  be  genuinely  concerned.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  itself  as  militarily  superior  to  the  ROK,  it  has  concerned  itself  not 
with  establishing  defensive  military  and  diplomatic  arrangements  but 
with  developing  offensive  capabilities  for  creating  and  exploiting  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  achieve  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms.  Should  the 
North  come  to  perceive  South  Korea  as  militarily  superior,  however,  it 
could  turn  to  the  Soviets  as  the  only  available  source  for  the  required 
assistance.  The  fact  that  South  Korea  should  be  able  to  attain  this 
position  by  the  early  1990s,  if  present  trends  continue,  makes  this 
potentially  a  particularly  dangerous  period. 

Second  would  be  changes  in  U.S.  policies  that  signaled  an  intention 
to  support  an  unprovoked  effort  by  South  Korea  to  bring  the  entire 
peninsula  under  its  control.  Such  changes  could  involve  modifications 
of  U.S.  declaratory  policy  as  well  as  major  increases  in  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  presence  and  capabilities  in  South  Korea.  Such  changes  are  no 
more  than  a  theoretical  possibility.  Given  the  rather  distorted  ideologi¬ 
cal  prisms  through  which  Pyongyang  views  the  world,  however,  it  is 
important  to  be  sensitive  to  the  possible  development  of  such  a  percep¬ 
tion.  Should  this  occur,  alterations  in  North  Korean  policies  that 
enabled  a  major  turn  toward  the  Soviets  would  be  quite  conceivable. 

Third  would  be  a  major  Japanese  military  presence  in  South  Korea 
and  a  direct  military  role  on  the  peninsula.  To  North  Korea,  such  a 
development  would  not  only  seriously  hinder  realization  of  its  long¬ 
term  objective  of  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms  but  would  also 
represent  a  potential  threat  to  Pyongyang.  Korea’s  historical  experi¬ 
ence  with  Japan  and  Pyongyang’s  ideological  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  will  inevitably  seek  to  reestablish  their  “co-prosperity 
sphere,”  are  concerns  to  which  North  Korea  is  extremely  sensitive. 
Although  the  prospects  for  major  Japanese  military  moves  in  Korea  in 
the  short-to-mid  term  seem  virtually  nonexistent,  such  a  development 
if  it  occurred  could  easily  incline  Pyongyang  to  turn  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  second  possible  development  that  could  induce  North  Korea  to 
at  least  modify  its  emphasis  on  independence  would  be  a  major 
economic  crisis.  Many  in  the  Weet  eee  this  ae  the  principal  possibility 
for  a  moderation  of  North  Korea’s  behavior.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  see  this  in  similar  terms,  albeit  from  the  other 
perspective,  and  are  waiting  until  the  North  Koreans  “need”  them 
enough  to  make  certain  concessions  before  agreeing  to  adopt  more 
forthcoming  policies.  Both  rides  may  he  disappointed.  Although  there 
is  no  question  that  North  Korea  is  experiencing  economic  difficulties. 


there  is  little  evidence  of  a  looming  crisis.  Indeed,  independent  studies 
of  the  North  Korean  economy  suggest  that  Pyongyang  may  very  well 
be  able  to  maintain  its  policy  priorities  in  general,  and  its  huge  military 
buildup  in  particular,  throughout  this  decade.  This  would  not  seem  to 
incline  North  Korean  leaders  to  make  the  concessions  necessary  to 
allow  a  major  change  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations. 

Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  economic  difficulties  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  differently  by  North  Korea  than  by  others.  Despite  the  ack¬ 
nowledgment  of  ongoing  problems,  media  reports  continue  to  be  rather 
optimistic.  In  the  words  of  one  recent  editorial: 

The  task  set  forth  in  the  eighth  plenum  is  very  weighty  and  vast. 

We  are  equipped,  however,  with  all  the  conditions  we  need  to  ably 
implement  the  assigned  task,  tiding  over  any  difficulties.  We  possess 
the  wise  leadership  of  the  party  and  leader,  the  invincible  cohesion 
and  unity  of  the  party  and  people,  and  the  self-reliant  national 
economy  with  limitless  potential  and  the  mighty  technological  capa¬ 
bility.  The  situation  of  our  country’s  economy  today  is  very  good, 
and  a  broader  prospect  awaits  the  economy. . . . 

Moreover,  the  consequences  of  even  acknowledged  difficulties  for  other 
North  Korean  policies  may  be  very  different  from  what  one  might  nor¬ 
mally  expect.  As  a  general  statement,  North  Korea  has  tended  to 
respond  to  economic  difficulties  not  by  looking  outward  for 
assistance — although  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways  it  has 
done  this  as  well— but  by  placing  greater  emphasis  upon  “unconditional 
unity,"  national  sacrifice,  and  political  mobilization.  The  expansion  of 
ideological  campaigns,  intensification  of  “party  guidance,"  and  height¬ 
ening  of  the  priority  given  to  “political  and  moral  incentives"  tend  to 
be  North  Korea’s  preferred  response.10  Economic  difficulties  in  and  of 
themselves  do  not  necessarily  translate  into  a  willingness  to  make 
important  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  that  a  genuine  economic  critig  threatening  the  viability 
of  the  ruling  regime  could  encourage  North  Korea  to  modify  at  least 
certain  of  its  policy  orientations  which  cause  problems  for  Moscow  in 
an  effort  to  gamer  greater  Soviet  support.  This  would  seem  particu- 

•“Lst  All  of  Us  Vigorously  Hiss  in  Implementing  tbs  Decisions  of  tbs  Eighth  Planum 
of  tbs  Sixth  WPK  Central  Committee."  Rodong  Sinmun,  December  6, 1963.  _ 

“For  a  good  example,  see  "Let  Us  Accelerate  Even  Fester  the  March  Spaed  of  Social¬ 
ist  Economic  Construction,"  Kuiioja,  March  1963,  pp.  3-7.  “The  enormous  task  which 
has  ooaae  up  in  the  sms  of  socialist  economic  construction  in  tbs  1960s,”  tbs  article  sug- 
gmte,  "calls  for  energetically  accelerating  the  marrh  speed  of  eoooomlc  construction  mors 
than  at  any  time.”  For  a  recent  represent  stive  example  from  the  press,  see  "Applying  the 
(heat  Leader’s  Work  Method  is  a  Firm  Guarantee  for  Heotening  the  Much  of  the 
Eighties,”  Rodong  Sinmun,  November  14,  1968. 
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larly  to  be  the  case  if  such  a  crisis  coincided  with  other  major  advene 
trends  affecting  North  Korea's  punuit  of  reunification. 

The  third  possible  development  is  direct  Chinese  intervention  in 
North  Korea's  internal  politics.  Although  this  has  been  neither 
China's  inclination  nor  style  in  most  of  the  postwar  period,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  Bering  might  move  in  this  direction,  perhaps  in  the 
context  of  Chinese  or  North  Korean  leadership  changes,  perhaps 
because  of  China’s  strong  interest  in  lowering  tension  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  in  connection  with  its  ambitious  plans  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Should  such  a  change  take  place,  North  Korea  could  attempt  to 
turn  to  the  Soviets  as  a  counterweight  to  Chinese  pressure. 


Achievement  of  Reunification 

North  Korea’s  third  fundamental  national  interest  has  been  reunifi¬ 
cation  on  North  Korean  terms— that  is,  extension  of  North  Korean 
Communist  control  over  South  Korea.  As  suggested  above,  Pyongyang 
has  maintained  an  unfaltering  commitment  to  the  attainment  of  this 
interest  throughout  the  postwar  period.11  The  strength  of  this  commit¬ 
ment  stems,  as  in  the  case  of  North  Korea’s  emphasis  upon  indepen¬ 
dence,  from  the  virulence  of  North  Korean  nationalism  and  the  way  in 
which  reunification  has  become  linked  over  the  years  to  the  basic  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  ruling  regime.  For  this  reason,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ima¬ 
gine  Kim  Il-song  fundamentally  altering  this  commitment.12  To  the 
extent  that  his  successors  will  need  to  draw  for  their  own  legitimacy 


"For  the  seriousness  of  North  Korean  attitudss  and  policies  regarding  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  reunification,  see  Young  C.  Kim,  "North  Korea’s  Reunification  Policy:  A  Mag¬ 
nificent  Obeesaion?"  in  Young  Hoon  Kang  and  Yong  Soon  Yim  (ads.).  Politics  of  Korean 
Unification  (Seoul:  Research  Center  for  Peace  and  Unification,  1978),  pp.  127-157.  Alao 
aee  Congreasman  Solan’s  report  "The  Korean  Conundrum,  A  Conversation  with  Kim  II 
Sung,”  Report  of  a  Study  Mimum  to  South  Karoo,  Japan,  The  People ’e  Republic  of  China, 
and  North  Korea  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.8.  Government  Printing  Office,  August  1981),  in 
which  8olan  notes,  after  talks  in  Pyongyang  with  Kim  Il-song  and  Kim  Yong-nam,  that 
"the  commitment  on  the  part  of  both  Kims  to  reunification  was  not  just  verbal  but  vie- 
ceraL” 

>a"The  gnat  leader’s  thoughts  and  activities  are  linked  to  the  question  of  national 
reunification  all  the  time,’  a  recent  VRPR  broadcast  s*gsetsd.  "When  he  opens  his 
mouth,  ha  speaks  for  the  national  reunification.  When  he  ie  sorry  or  happy,  it  is  all 
because  of  the  question  of  the  nation’s  reunification.  When  he  builds  a  plant  he  always 
ettetdoas  the  unified  fatherland  and  he  thinks  of  the  living  together  of  the  separated 
brothers  in  the  North  and  South  whan  he  buildi  a  dwelling  houee. . . .  The  nation's  pain 
euffsssd  by  the  country’s  division  was  Ida  greatest  pain.  It  is  hie  unyielding  will  to  heal 
the  maaeee’  deep  wound  of  national  dhrieioo  and  to  turn  all  the  misfortunes  in  the 
dhridetnand^of  the  fatherland  into  happiness  Tru^the^rsspecied  m^^baiovsd^lsadirja 

everything  to  reahss  the  nation  s  long-cherishcd  desire  for  reunification.”  See  "General 
Kim  D-coog,  the  Sun  of  the  Nation,  Devotes  Himself  to  Hasten!*  the  Day  of 
Fatherland’s  Reunification,"  in  FBI8,  Doily  Report-Aria  and  Pacific,  January  4.  1984, 
pp.  Dll-18. 


upon  North  Korean  nationalism,  if  not  also  upon  Kim’s  “revolutionary 
tradition,”  it  is  also  difficult  to  expect  political  succession  to  lead  to 
any  fundamental  change  in  this  commitment.  If  it  did,  perhaps 
through  the  emergence  of  a  leadership  more  committed  to  bureaucratic 
and  technical  objectives,  the  effect  would  presumably  be  the  opposite  of 
that  which  is  the  concern  of  this  study:  namely,  a  decreased  opportun¬ 
ity  for  Soviet  support  of  destabilizing  actions.  Assuming  this  does  not 
occur,  it  is  in  the  commitment  to  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms 
that  the  greatest  potential  for  changes  in  Soviet-North  Korean  rela¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  lie. 

These  chances  for  change,  in  turn,  rest  upon  North  Korean  percep¬ 
tions  of  trends  in  five  separate  but  related  areas.  First  is  that  concern¬ 
ing  South  Korea’s  relations  with  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The 
sensitivity  of  this  element  stems  from  North  Korean  perceptions  of 
Seoul’s  close  ties  with  the  United  States  and  Japan  as  constituting  the 
principal  barrier  to  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  military  presence  and  undermining  or 
weakening  South  Korea’s  alliance  relationships  have  been  priority 
North  Korean  policy  objectives  throughout  the  postwar  period. 

The  chances  for  South  Korea’s  relationships  with  the  United  States 
and  Japan  inducing  major  changes  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations 
hinge  on  Soviet  willingness  to  support  an  adventurist  policy  vis-4-vis 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Given  such  a  willingness,  it  is  possible  that 
North  Korea  might  turn  toward  the  Soviets  as  a  result  of  dramatic 
changes  in  either  direction:  a  major  rupture  in  the  ROK’s  alliance 
relationships  perceived  by  Pyongyang  as  providing  the  opportunity  for 
reunifying  Korea  militarily  under  its  control  without  U.S.  intervention; 
or  a  dramatic  expansion  of  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  presence  in  South 
Korea — especially  that  of  Japan-perceived  by  the  North  as  effectively 
ending  any  prospect  for  reunification.  Because  of  the  implications  for 
South  Korea,  a  fundamental  rupture  or  termination  of  the  U.S.-Japan 
alliance  could  have  a  similar  effect 

These  possibilities,  however,  must  be  strongly  qualified.  First  the 
basic  requirement  for  each  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  support  an  adventurist  policy  vis-A-vie  the  ROK.  This  is 
something  the  USSR  has  carefully  and  consistently  avoided  since  its 
experience  in  the  Korean  War.  Second,  given  such  a  Soviet  willing¬ 
ness,  the  state  of  ROK-U.8.,  ROK-Japan,  and  U.S.-Japan  relations 
would  be  at  best  a  contributing  factor  in  North  Korean  policy  deci¬ 
sions.  Even  in  the  absence  of  dramatic  in  these 

North  Korea  could  be  induced  to  turn  toward  the  Soviet  Union  if  by 
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doing  so  it  felt  it  could  successfully  reunify  Korea  under  its  control.13 
Finally,  as  suggested  above,  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
North  Korea  has  perceived  itself  as  militarily  superior  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  As  long  as  it  sees  the  prospect  for  reunifying  Korea  under  its 
control  through  its  own  efforts,  it  is  unlikely  that  Pyongyang  would 
make  the  kinds  of  concessions  necessary  to  the  Soviets  to  enable  a 
dramatic  change  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations.  For  these  reasons, 
the  state  of  South  Korea’s  alliance  relationships,  while  an  important 
factor,  is  also  a  dependent  one. 

The  second  area  concerns  USSR  and  PRC  relations  with  South 
Korea.  As  suggested  above,  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  endorse 
Pyongyang  as  the  sole  legitimate  sovereign  state  on  the  peninsula  and 
its  occasional  flirtations  with  the  possibility  of  a  “German  solution”  to 
the  problem  of  Korea’s  division  have  contributed  to  North  Korean  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  Soviets  and  to  Pyongyang’s  historic  “tilt”  toward  the  PRC. 
The  increasing  quantity  and  quality  of  Soviet-South  Korean  exchanges 
over  the  last  several  years  have  undoubtedly  bolstered  this  orientation. 
The  Soviets  have  also,  however,  sought  to  take  advantage  of  China’s 
opening  to  the  West,  criticizing  the  PRC  for  paying  only  lip-service  to 
North  Korea’s  aspiration  for  reunification  and  portraying  itself  as 
Pyongyang’s  true  support^-  After  describing  a  host  of  Soviet  efforts 
over  the  years  to  support  the  DPRK  and  detailing  the  USSR’s 
“unswerving  solidarity”  in  its  “struggle”  for  reunification,  for  example, 
one  commentary  goes  on: 

In  this  context  mention  should  be  made  of  Peking’s  position  which  is 
hostile  to  the  Korean  people.  China  is  ostentatiously  interested  in 
the  40,000  American  soldiers  remaining  on  the  Peninsula.  Now  that 
Peking  has  stepped  up  its  anti-socialist  hegemonistic  activity,  the 
major  problem  of  the  DPRK’s  foreign  policy  is  increasingly  becoming 
a  target  of  Maoist  political  machinations  and  small  change  in  the 
Chinese  leaders’  flirtations  with  the  US  and  Japanese  imperialists. 
Sino-Japanese  and  Sino- American  contacts  in  1979  and  1960  have 
again  shown  to  the  Korean  people  that  Poking  is  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  destiny  of  the  divided  country.1* 


“In  the  absence  of  such  rhsngss  in  South  Korea’s  allianor  relationships,  of  course, 
rime  are  no  loaHeHr  prospects  for  North  Korean  success  in  such  an  effort  assume^ 
Koras  it  tht  onfy  show  in  town.  North  Korean  perceptions  end  policy  inrHnethws  asset 
else  be  considered.  bcwsvsr,  boss  a  amt  global  perspective.  Prom  this  perspective,  it  is 
possflils  to  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which  North  Korea  could  come  te  fori  it 
owrid  srbievs  to*tomtMosrios”  objective  even  in  the  sbssnci  of  dramatic  changes  fas 

**B.  hfikhSQov.  “Thirty-five  Years  of  fierioS-Keresn  Cooperation,’  Ar  Kastam 
AJWre,  PeB  1M0,  p.  77. 
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Criticizing  Hua  Guofeng’s  agreement  in  his  talks  with  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Ohira  that  “'instability'  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  was 
undesirable,"  the  article  pointedly  concludes  that  “both  leaders  were 
equally  worried  about  developments  on  the  Peninsula.  In  other  words, 
Peking,  true  to  its  policy  in  favor  of  a  divided  Korea  and  of  maintain¬ 
ing  US  military  presence  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  expressed  support 
in  the  Seoul  puppet  regime.”16 

Although  China  has  until  recently  lagged  behind  the  USSR  in  offi¬ 
cial  and  semi-official  dealings  with  South  Korea,  it  is  clear  that  North 
Korea  is  extremely  sensitive  to  Chinese  openings  toward  the  ROK. 
Unofficial  trade  between  China  and  South  Korea,  which  had  risen  to 
somewhere  around  $300  million  in  1979-1980,  fell  off  precipitately  in 
1981-1982  as  a  result  of  strong  DPRK  protests  to  the  PRC  before 
beginning  to  rise  again  more  quietly  in  1983.  In  the  poet-Korean  Air¬ 
lines  shooting  incident  environment,  it  is  conceivable  that  China’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  Korea— abetted  perhaps  by  China’s  strong  interest  in 
stability  on  the  Korean  peninsula— could  develop  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Should  this  be  unaccompanied  by  compar¬ 
able  developments  between  Washington  and  Pyongyang  supportive  of 
its  quest  for  reunification,  North  Korea’s  incentive  for  modifying  some 
of  its  policies  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  for  expressing  its 
disapproval  of  Peking’s  policies  would  be  strengthened.  By  increasing 
this  incentive  through  more  forthcoming  policies  toward  Pyongyang, 
the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  improve  Soviet-North  Korean  relations 
substantially. 

The  third  area  concerns  USSR  and  PRC  relations  with  the  United 
States.  There  is  good  historical  evidence  for  considerable  North 
Korean  sensitivity  in  this  area.  As  suggested  above,  Soviet  actions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and  its  “peaceful  co-existence"  and  detente 
policies  thereafter  were  major  factors  contributing  to  North  Korea’s 
historic  “tilt”  toward  China.  Although  the  evidence  is  somewhat  less 
solid,  Chinese  emphasis  upon  a  “united  front”  and  opening  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1970s  may  have  precipitated  some  effort  by 
North  Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  turn  of  the  decade  to 
improve  their  troubled  relations.16  Indeed,  one  analyst  has  gone  so  far 

“Mikhailov,  p.  77.  Also  ass  Yu  Ognev,  "The  Problow  of  fit  rongt  honing  Pesos  in  tbs 
Konsa  Peninsula,*  Far  Eoatam  Ajfmn,  No.  1,  1900,  pp.  13-36.  After  arguing  that 
China,  Hhe  Japan,  “would  not  like  to  see  a  united  indrpendent  Korea  either,*  Ognev  aug- 
gwta  that  "the  only  concern  of  the  Chinees  leaders  la  to  eae  to  it  that  the  events  in 
Korea  do  not  invade  the  proeeas  of  China’s  rapptorhomont  with  the  U8A  and  Japan. 
The  CMneaa  leaders  have  displayed  utter  indifference  to  the  problem  of  national  reunifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Korean  people. . .  .*  (p.  22). 

‘•for  this  argsaeont,  eae  Robert  A.  Soalapinn,  "The  Current  Attitudes  of  the  Major 
Coaunanist  States  Toward  Korean  Reunifioetion,*  in  Korea  Observer,  Winter  1000,  pp. 
SiS-370,  and  Denald  legaria,  "North  Korea  Another  Afghanistan?"  a  paper  written  tor 


u  to  suggest  that  the  single  mgjor  factor  behind  North  Korea’s  policies 
toward  its  Communist  neighbors  concerns  their  policies  toward  the 
United  States.17  Undoubtedly,  this  is  overstated.  North  Korea’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  are  complex  and  multifaceted. 
Bach  has  a  dynamic  of  its  own.  Moreover,  in  an  era  where  both  Com¬ 
munist  powers  have  strong  incentives  for  improving  their  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  the  potential  leverage  of  North  Korea  is  even 
further  diminished.  Nevertheless,  the  nature  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
policies  toward  the  United  States  do  play  an  important  role.  Should 
North  Korea  come  to  perceive  China  as  going  too  far  in  its  opening  to 
the  West  and  effectively  removing  or  disassociating  itself  from 
Pyongyang’s  quest  for  reunification,  it  could  well  turn  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  greater  support  for  this  central  interest.  This  pos¬ 
sibility  would  be  heightened  by  continued  frigidity  in  U.S.-USSR  rela¬ 
tions  and  greater  Soviet  efforts  to  exploit  this  division  between  North 
Korea  and  the  PRC.  Given  recent  and  prospective  trends  in  Soviet- 
American  relations,  this  is  a  possibility  that  bears  particularly  close 
watching. 

The  fourth  area  concerns  trends  in  South  Korea’s  internal  political, 
economic,  and  military  situation.  Because  of  the  sharp  ideological 
prisms  through  which  Pyongyang  views  all  developments  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  and  the  extravagance  of  its  rhetoric,  real  North  Korean 
perceptions  are  particularly  difficult  to  know  in  this  area.  North 
Korean  pronouncements  describe  life  in  South  Korea  as  a  "living  hell” 
resulting  from  the  “oppressive”  rule  of  its  “reactionary”  dictators. 
South  Korea’s  status  as  a  “semi-feudal  colonial  society”  exacerbates 
this  situation  by  allowing  the  introduction  of  decadent  bourgeois 
foreign  culture  and  the  perpetuation  of  “fascist"  rule.  The  fragility  of 
its  economy,  built  on  foreign  capital  and  sustained  by  foreign  assis¬ 
tance,  and  gross  social  and  economic  inequalitiee  guarantee  only  abject 
poverty  and  the  enslavement  of  the  masses  In  this  situation,  if  North 
Korean  propaganda  is  to  be  believed,  revolt  is  inevitable.1*  The  task  for 

the  Cwtseici  w  North  Kotos  oo  ^a— «oS  by  the  Asiatic  Bsssaith  Castor,  Karos 
Ustoatottr.  sad  tho  tostitote  of  Bn*  Asian  Stodtos,  Uaivorrity  of  CsUfomis,  Borhsisy, 
PWbrvory  U-tf,  1901. 

>THilrs  I  rtu  Hootor.  "North  Kotos  Bateson  Moscow  and  Pottos,”  s  papar 
pNgrtsi  hr  tha  totsmatfeasi  StwRao  AsaodUm  aMattof  Is  Los  Angolas,  March  22, 
tm.  HaaSsr  aapMS  that  this  fcetar  is  tha  “hay  to  tha  fetors.  to  tha  sod,  North  Karos 
mm  *do  with  tha  mis  try  nhaaa  poiky  toward  tha  U8  ia  aoto  to  kamhto  with  Us  own" 
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North  Korea,  therefore,  is  not  to  make  the  concessions  required  to  bol¬ 
ster  its  alliance  relations  but  to  develop  on  its  own  the  “base”  for  reun¬ 
ification  and  to  be  prepared  when  the  “inevitable”  sets  in. 

Although  the  extent  to  which  these  views  are  genuinely  held  is  at 
best  uncertain,  it  is  clear  that  North  Korean  leaders  have  been  disdain¬ 
ful  of  South  Korea’s  system  in  the  past  and  genuinely  preferred  their 
own.  Even  allowing  for  rhetorical  excess,  they  have  made  clear  their 
belief  that  North  Korea  is  superior  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  their 
conviction  that  trends  are  moving  generally  in  their  direction.  As  Kim 
Il-song  has  said  as  recently  as  in  this  year’s  New  Year’s  address  to  the 
nation,  1963  was  a  year  in  which  North  Korea  “demonstrated  the 
unconquerable  strength  of  our  people  ...  as  well  as  the  genuine 
superiority  of  our  socialist  system. . . .  Although  the  present  world 
situation  is  very  complicated  and  tense,  the  general  trend  is  changing 
still  more  in  favor  of  our  revolution.”19 

To  an  objective  North  Korean  observer,  however,  the  actual  trends 
must  look  more  ominous.  In  fact,  its  rhetoric  notwithstanding,  there 
are  some  signs  that  North  Korea’s  confidence  may  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  shaken.  Most  striking  is  the  recent  move  by  Pyongyang  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  more  militant  posture,  a  move  that  may  be  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  set  back  South  Korea’s  continuing  economic  and  military 
progress.  Also  striking  are  the  strong  denunciations  of  Japanese 
economic  aid  to  South  Korea  and  the  clear  concern  with  U.S.  measures 
to  bolster  the  ROK’s  indigenous  self-defense  capability.  Reflecting  an 
awareness  of  such  adverse  trends,  perhaps,  as  well  as  Pyongyang’s 
ongoing  political  and  economic  difficulties.  North  Korean  media 
reports  allude  more  openly  to  the  “very  complicated  and  tense”  situa¬ 
tion  facing  the  DPRK,  and  call  for  aggressive  efforts  to  “overcome  the 
rising  difficulties”  with  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
“they  face  a  heavier  revolutionary  task  and  more  complicated  situa¬ 


tion,  and  that  it  cannot  aspect  growth  became  it  cannot  invest  in  taciUtisa. . . .  This 
indicates  tins  the  Sooth  Korean  economy  h  being  ruined  became  of  foreign  debts,  not  to 
seal  of  ability  to  oipand."  Coupled  with  the  ‘ihipgshnsss  in  export*"  aeea  rioted  with 
the  econosric  recession  in  the  West  and  the  "financial  and  monetary  dieoedess"  associ¬ 
ated  with  several  financial  scandals  in  the  ROK.  such  devatopmaarta  in  IMS  "drove  the 
8onth  Kate ssi  economy  to  ineeeteihle  bankruptcy."  "Behind  the  curtain  of  propaganda 
cf  growth  on  fee  baaia  of  stability,"  fee  article  eon  eluded,  "the  socnomk  crisis  fas  South 
Korea  sd>  deepen  this  year,  and  fee  people's  liosatiaffartion  will  increase  This  wiB  serve 
m  a  timebomb  to  destroy  the  pmet  regime."  See  "special  article"  entitled  "The 
Tluny  of  Qswwfe  an  fea  Basis 'of  Stability  Is  a  Pantaay  That  Cannot  Be  RssKsarf."  in 
Bodbpg  Bfcumct,  Jemmy  t,  US4. 
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tion."20  Whether  such  trends  have  fundamentally  altered  basic  North 
Korean  perceptions  of  the  situation  in  the  South  or  not,  however, 
remains  to  be  determined.  Should  such  an  alteration  occur,  it  could 
contribute  to  a  North  Korean  turn  toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  more  forthcoming  Soviet  policies. 

The  fifth  and  final  area  concerns  trends  in  the  North-South 
diplomatic  competition.  Here  too,  North  Korea  has  traditionally  been 
quite  optimistic.  Even  today  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  how  the 
North’s  international  relations  are  “expanding  and  developing  with 
each  passing  day”  and  its  external  authority  is  “rising  higher  than 
ever.”  There  are  clear  indications,  however,  that  this  traditional  opti¬ 
mism  has  been  dealt  a  blow  by  South  Korea’s  success  in  expanding  its 
foreign  relations.  This  is  evident  in  Pyongyang’s  increasingly  shrill 
denunciations  of  Seoul’s  successful  diplomatic  offensive.  Describing 
this  offensive  as  “aimed  at  forming  an  international  foundation  for 
opposing  the  country’s  reunification  and  for  fabrication  of  two  Koreas 
by  following  the  U.S.  imperialists’  two- Koreas  policy,”  such  denuncia¬ 
tions  warn  “anyone  or  any  country  that  respects  the  national  interests 
of  the  Korean  people  and  genuinely  hopes  for  the  peace  and  reunifica¬ 
tion  of  Korea  . . .  not  [to]  be  entangled  in  or  made  a  fool  of  by  the  U.S. 
imperialist  and  the  Chon  Tu-hwan  ring’s  political  intrigues  for  fabri¬ 
cating  two  Koreas.”31  It  is  also  evident  in  the  extent  to  which  North 
Korea  has  gone  to  try  and  counter  South  Korea’s  gains  abroad;  North 
Korean  efforts  to  blunt  the  South’s  diplomatic  offensive  have  ranged 
from  the  bribery  of  foreign  officials  to  the  threatening  and  actual  ini¬ 
tiation  of  terrorist  attacks.  The  recent  dismissal  of  long-time  North 
Korean  Foreign  Minister  Ho  Tam  may  signify  fiirther  recognition  of 
the  increasingly  unfavorable  prospects.  Although  such  a  recognition  is 
not  likely  in  and  of  itself  to  precipitate  a  major  change  in  North 
Korean  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  it  could  contribute  to  such  a 
development  in  combination  with  other  adverse  trends. 


Generation  of  Support  for  Other  Policy  Objectives 

North  Korea's  fourth  and  final  fundamental  interest  has  been  the 
generation  of  support  for  other  priority  policy  objectives,  in  particular 
those  concerning  economic  development  and  military  modernisation. 
The  Soviet  Union  here  has  a  natural  advantage  over  China  in  compet¬ 
ing  for  North  Korea’s  favor  given  the  disparities  in  their  political, 
economic,  and  military  capabilities.  That  it  has  not  been  able  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  “natural”  advantage  is  due  as  much  to  the  higher  priority 
North  Korea  has  given  its  other  fundamental  interests  as  to  the 
USSR’s  general  lack  of  inclination  to  compete.  This  has  been  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  DPRK’s  traditional  view  of  itself  as  superior  to  South 
Korea,  and  its  general  confidence  that  trends  were  moving  favorably  in 
its  direction.  Given  this  view,  North  Korea  has  not  generally  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  the  kinds  of  concessions  required  to  elicit  greater 
Soviet  support.  As  a  result,  the  Soviets  have  been  unable  to  translate 
their  superior  capabilities  into  expanded  influence. 

Two  factors  could  alter  this  situation.  One  would  be  a  redefinition 
of  North  Korean  priorities  and  a  heightening  of  the  importance  of 
these  additional  objectives  relative  to  other  North  Korean  interests. 
Although  such  a  redefinition  is  conceivable,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely 
so  long  aa  the  touchstone  for  North  Korean  policies  remains  the  “revo¬ 
lutionary  tradition”  of  Kim  O-song.  This  seems  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  Pyongyang’s  desire  to  avoid  bring  turned  into  a  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite,  although  it  is  probably  also  true  of  its  aspiration  for  reunification 
as  well  The  other  factor  would  be  a  major  change  in  Pyongyang’s  per¬ 
ceptions  of  peat  and  prospective  trends.  This  would  not  necessarily 
require  a  redefinition  of  North  Korean  priorities  but  merely  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  greatly  increased  needs  for  military  aid,  economic  assistance, 
and/or  diplomatic  support.  Although  this  too  seams  at  this  point 
unhkaly,  as  suggested  above,  it  is  a  possible  development  that  bears 
careihl  watching. 

In  either  event,  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  benefit  from  such 
dwriopasants  would  hinge  on  the  extent  of  their  generosity.  North 
Korea  has  axtrsassly  limited  hard  currency  available.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  it  would  do  Ho  shopping  slsswhsts.  North  Korea  also  has 
south  higher  dsht  priorities.  In  this  context,  the  Soviets  could  be  a 
raster  option  only  tf  the  aaristanos  they  warn  willing  to  provide  wars 
truly  gracious.  The  Soviets  would  have  to  pay,  moreover,  in  mors 
than  posaniory  farms.  In  the  absence  of  dramatic  changes  in  North 
Kssssfr  drihrittoa  of  national  interest,  they  wmiM  also  have  to  provide 
dbast  and  taagMe  evidence  of  support  for  Pyongyang’s  ramification 
ahfoatfce.  Hds  weald  raphe  a  grantor  wflHngno—  to  tabs  risks  than 
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the  Soviet*  have  thus  far  been  inclined  to  demonstrate.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  potential  for  significant  change  in  Soviet-North  Korean 
relations  stemming  from  the  DPRK’s  need  for  assistance— while  cleariy 
a  possibility— should  probably  not  be  overrated. 

THE  SOVIET  PERSPECTIVE 
Introduction 

As  seen  from  Moscow,  the  chances  of  significant  change  in  the 
Soviet  relationship  with  North  Korea  over  the  remainder  of  the  1980s 
will  probably  be  governed  by  three  main  interwoven  and  interacting 
factors. 

One  will  be  the  evolution  of  the  North  Korean  succession  process 
already  in  train,  particularly  if  Kim  Il-song  dies  in  this  period.  At 
issue  will  be  the  question  of  whether  men  are  likely  to  come  to  fore  in 
the  North  Korean  elite  who  will  wish  to  assign  a  higher  priority,  when 
weighed  against  Pyongyang’s  traditional  primary  concerns,  to  securing 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  offer,  economically  and  militarily. 

The  second  factor  will  concern  how  much  political  cohesion, 
economic  and  military  strength,  and  international  standing  South 
Korea  may  attain  in  relation  to  the  North,  and  what  effect  changes  in 
each  of  these  areas  may  eventually  have  on  Pyongyang’s  behavior. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  factor  will  be  the  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  position  in  Northeast  Asia  vis-i-vis  the  United 
State*,  Japan,  and  China,  and  the  question  of  whether  developments  in 
the  Soviet-Axnerican  strategic  rivalry  in  the  area  could  bring  changes  in 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  Korea. 

Alternative  Soviet  Calculations  About  North 
Korean  Succession 

The  Soviets  are  likely  to  see  two  possible  avenues  to  increased 
Soviet  influence  in  a  post-Kim  Il-song  DPRK.  One  would  entail  little 
change  in  existing  Soviet  policiss  and  little  risk  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  seams  unlikely  to  produce  results  except  over  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  if  at  all  The  other  would  involve  major  shifts  in  Soviet  policy 
and  assumption  of  somewhat  greater  risks,  but  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  produce  significant  changes  in  the  Soviet  status  in 
North  Korea  that  would  enhance  the  Soviet  strategic  position  in 
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1.  Hopes  far  a  Mare  Pragmatic  Pyongyang:  The  first  alterna¬ 
tive  for  As  Soviet  leaders  is  to  stand  pat,  to  maintain  their  present 
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reserve  toward  Pyongyang,  to  adhere  to  the  modest  priority  assigned 
over  the  last  decade  to  Soviet  interests  in  Korea,  and  to  await  favor¬ 
able  changes  in  North  Korean  attitudes  to  emerge  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  Some  Soviets  may  argue  that  a  fundamental  and  lasting 
improvement  in  their  relationship  with  Pyongyang  will  not  be  possible, 
even  after  the  demise  of  Kim  Il-song,  until  there  is  a  profound 
transformation  of  the  North  Korean  ruling  elite  in  the  direction  of 
pragmatism.  Such  a  change  would  involve  a  gradual  cooling  of  the 
elite's  revolutionary  elan,  an  ebbing  of  its  assumption  that  legitimacy 
requires  unceasing  pursuit  of  reunification  on  North  Korean  terms, 
emergence  of  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  permanent  division  of  Korea, 
and  a  growth  in  the  priority  given  to  economic  development.  Such  a 
metamorphosis  would  provide  greater  importance  to  one  area  in  which 
the  Soviets  have  a  major  advantage  over  China:  the  ability  of  Soviet 
technology  to  render  substantial  help  to  North  Korean  development. 

Given  such  a  drastically  altered  atmosphere  in  Pyongyang,  some 
Soviets  may  contend,  the  chances  that  Soviet  economic  asaistance 
would  bring  better  political  returns  might  be  significantly  enhanced.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  Union  since  1982  has  been  applying 
exactly  such  on  approach  toward  China,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
the  replacement  of  Chinese  radicals  by  *  more  pragmatic  leadership  to 
strive  to  improve  the  Soviet  relationship  with  the  PRC  through  the 
maximum  possible  expansion  of  economic  and  other  dealings.  It  is 
plausible  to  suppose  that  an  analogous  Soviet  effort  toward  North 
Korea  would  be  undertaken  if  there  were  an  analogous  transformation 
of  the  North  Korean  leadership. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  be  very  sanguine  about  the 
chances  of  such  a  transformation  except  over  a  very  long  period  of 
time.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  earlier,  the  North  Korean  political 
and  military  leadership  shaped  and  purged  by  Kim  Il-song  seems  polar¬ 
ised  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  doss  not  seem  likely  to  undergo  a 
radical  change  in  its  basic  assumptions  except,  at  best,  through  a  slow 
and  painftd  evolution.  Confirmation  of  this  pessimistic  judgment  could 
eventually  begin  to  impel  the  Soviets  reluctantly  toward  recognition  of 
toe  Kim  Chong-il  succsosion. 

Up  to  now,  there  have  been  several  reasons  for  this  reluctance.  One 
has  been  the  discomfort  of  the  post-Breshnev  leaders,  who  have  mads 
an  issue  of  nspotism  In  the  8ovist  Union,  at  the  prospect  of  granting  a 
seal  of  legitimacy  to  so  flagrant  a  display  of  the  principle  of  “Commun¬ 
ist  monarchy.”  Mors  important,  the  Soviets,  who  might  have  willingly 
taken  such  an  embarrassing  step  for  the  sake  of  a  valued  and  loyal  ally, 
probably  were  unhappy  at  tbs  ni  entity  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  Kim 
D-oong  in  view  of  his  past  behavior  toward  Moscow. 
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Most  important,  the  Soviet*  have  probably  been  reluctant  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  outcome  of  the  North  Korean  eucceeaion  in  Kim  Chong-il’e 
favor.  Although  the  Soviet*  can  have  little  certainty  regarding  the  pol- 
iciee  that  Chong-il  will  follow  after  hie  father’*  death,  they  may  agree 
with  the  many  obeervera  who  think  him  more  likely  than  not  to  emu¬ 
late  thoee  aspect*  of  Kim  11-song’s  behavior  which  the  Soviets  have 
found  moet  obnoxious:  the  dangerous  adventurism,  the  aggressive 
insistence  upon  North  Korean  independence  and  North  Korean 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  Soviet  interests,  and  the  inclination 
toward  China.  The  Rangoon  bombing  episode  in  October  1983,  which 
many  rumors,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  tied  to  Kim  Chong-il’e  initia¬ 
tive,  can  only  have  strengthened  such  Soviet  suspicions  of  him.  Conse¬ 
quently,  long  after  the  Chinese  gave  their  tacit  endorsement  of  Kim 
Chong- il,  the  Soviets  continued  to  delay  such  endorsement,  apparently 
believing  that  it  was  in  their  interest  to  wait  as  long  as  there  was  any 
chance,  however  modest,  that  leaders  with  a  view  of  North  Korean 
interests  more  congenial  to  the  USSR  might  ultimately  emerge  from 
the  eucceeaion  struggle  in  his  place. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons  for  continued  reeerve,  however,  it  is 
possible  that  the  USSR  will  gradually  move  to  reach  a  personal  accom¬ 
modation  with  Kim  Chong-il  over  the  next  few  years.  If  so,  this  will 
probably  result  from  Soviet  calculations  of  a  different  kind  about  the 
factors  that  may  improve  their  leverage  in  North  Korea. 

S.  The  Iasoe  of  Soviet  Military  Aid  After  Kim’s  Death:  Aside 
from  any  vague,  long-term  hopes  the  USSR  may  have  for  a  more  prag¬ 
matic,  moderate  North  Korean  leadership,  there  is  a  second  completely 
different  shorter-term  consideration  which  some  Soviets  may  find  more 
encouraging.  This  concerns  the  possible  political  effects  within  the 
North  Korean  military  leadership,  particularly  in  a  period  of  succes¬ 
sion,  as  thoee  weapon  systems  which  the  Soviets  have  refused  to 
replace— and  which  the  Chinese  cannot  replace — inevitably  grow 
increasingly  obsolete.  The  Soviets  may  believe  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  post-Kim  D-aong  North  Korea  could  well  see  increased 
internal  pressures  to  conciliate  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  obtain  the 
coveted  weapons.  North  Korean  leaders  would  then  face  an  increasing 
conflict  between  their  chucht  principle — their  disinclination  to  bend  to 
Soviet  wishes— and  their  felt  need  to  achieve  reunification  of  Korea  on 
their  terms  st  any  cost  Paradoxically,  this  dilemma  would  be  frit  moat 
severely  by  those  North  Korean  leaders  such  as,  perhaps,  Kiss 
Chong-il— whose  general  attitudes  are  not  congenial  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but  who  art  also  most  fervently  devoted  to  achieving  control  of 
the  South. 
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The  Effects  of  Sooth  Korea's  Growing  Strength 


Many  Soviets  may  already  calculate  that  such  a  dilemma  will  be 
further  sharpened  over  the  next  decade  if  the  North  Korean  leadership 
comes  to  perceive  the  prospect  of  dominating  the  South  as  slipping 
further  and  further  away  because  of  the  increased  capabilities  and  the 
heightened  standing  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  As  already  suggested, 
there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  despite  the  long-held  and  loudly 
proclaimed  belief  of  the  North  Korean  elite  in  the  superiority  of  its 


system  and  the  innate  vulnerability  of  South  Korea's,  secular  trends  of 
the  last  decade  have  recently  begun  to  implant  doubts  that  time  is 
working  in  Pyongyang’s  favor.  The  Soviets  are  almost  certainly  aware 
of  this  erosion  of  North  Korean  confidence”  Such  doubts  have  been 
foetered  by  the  superior  growth  rate  of  the  South  Korean  economy,  the 
advancee  made  by  Seoul  in  fortifying  its  international  position,  and  the 


expectation  that  farther  advancee  will  flow  from  the  holding  of  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  international  gatherings  in  South  Korea  in  the  1960s.  The 
North  Korean  leadership  probably  regards  the  softening  of  the  Chinees 
posture  toward  Seoul  and  the  equivocal  Soviet  gestures  toward  South 
Korea  as  having  both  been  influenced,  at  least  in  part,  by  these  objec¬ 
tive  trends.” 

The  Soviets  probably  calculate  that  over  the  next  decade  these  per¬ 
ceptions  may  footer  an  increased  desire  in  the  North  Korean  leader¬ 
ship,  whether  or  not  Kim  II -song  remains  on  the  scene,  to  seise  what¬ 
ever  opportunities  fate  may  provide  before  it  is  too  late— that  is,  before 
the  consolidation  of  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  gone  too 
far  ever  to  be  overcome.  One  consequence  is  likely  to  be  a  heightened 
readiness  in  Pyongyang  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  major  political 
instability  in  South  Korea,  should  it  occur.  At  the  same  time,  another 
consequence  the  U8SR  may  foteeee  is  increased  anxiety  in  Pyongyang 
to  maintain  North  Korean  overall  military  advantages  over  South 

“Is  private  coawwaka  with  tha  aothocs,  am  fcawHidpdbla  CUaaaa  official  eon- 
Anted  that  ha  also  panafcw  s  poaty  North  Kama  ooooara  that  thas  is  waahias 


Ta  bs  awe,  this  atealsr  iaprowint  in  Sooth  Kona's  poritiow  art  arty  jacwsaaa 
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Korea  in  the  face  of  South  Korean  force  improvement  programs.  In 
particular,  the  expected  South  Korean  acquisition  of  F-16s  will  create  a 
point  of  North  Korean  military  inferiority  that  will  partly  offset  the 
large  North  Korean  advantage  in  armor  and  some  other  military 
categories.14  This  event  will  therefore  dramatize  to  the  North  Korean 
leadership — in  a  manner  not  seen  to  date— the  grave  consequences  of  a 
continuation  of  the  Soviet  refusal  to  upgrade  North  Korea’s  Mig-21s 
with  Mig-23a  and  other  new-gene ration  aircraft. 

To  sum  up  thus  far  from  the  Soviet  perspective,  it  would,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  be  desirable  if  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  North  Korean  succession 
struggle  were  the  emergence  of  a  more  moderate  and  pragmatic  North 
Korean  leadership  oriented  primarily  toward  development  of  the  North 
Korean  economy.  The  chances  that  this  will  occur  in  the  next  decade, 
however,  are  at  bast  highly  problematical.  Some  Soviets  may  see  a 
better  and  near-term  chance  to  improve  Soviet  influence  in  North 
Korea  in  the  possibility  that  radical  successors  to  Kim  will  be  driven 
by  converging  circumstances  growing  military  obsolescence  and  South 
Korean  strengthening— to  approach  Moscow  with  a  much  more  concili¬ 
atory  attitude. 

Evolution  of  the  8ovist  Strategic  Position  in  Northeast  Asia 

The  Soviet  reluctance  over  the  last  decade  to  supply  Pyongyang  with 
advanced  military  hardware  has  stemmed  not  only  from  dissatisfaction 
with  North  Korean  behavior  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  as 
earlier  noted,  the  Soviets  have  probably  had  two  other  reasons:  con¬ 
cern  that  such  weapons  technology  might  be  passed  to  China,*  and 
concern  that  acquisition  of  such  weapons  might  embolden  the  North 
Koreane  to  undertake  dangerous  and  adventurist  military  actions  that 
might  involve  the  USSR  in  a  dash  with  the  United  States.  Those  con¬ 
cerns  will  probably  continue  to  be  important  to  Moscow  over  the  next 
decade,  regardless  of  the  North  Korean  demeanor  toward  the  U88R.  A 
central  issue  for  Soviet  decisionmakers,  therefore,  will  be  whether  any 
other  factors  exist  that  may  come  to  outweigh  these  considerations 


•*11  see  bo  wgecd  that  this  chaa*  «ffl  have  sab  wodnt  practical  military  siprifi- 
saaca,  fa  via*  at  the  fact  that  P-tSc  we  abaafe  praesat  fa  Kona,  swaacd  far  U A  par- 
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inhibiting  major  new  Soviet  weapon*  transfers  to  Pyongyang.  There 
are  some  grounds  to  suggest  that  such  factors  do  exist 

Although  the  Soviet  leaders  for  a  number  of  years  have  behaved  a*  if 
they  assign  Korea  a  lower  priority  than  the  Chinese  do,  this  attitude 
could  well  change  over  the  next  decade.  It  is  clear  that  Northeast  Asia 
is  continuing  to  grow  in  importance  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of  the 
focal  points  of  its  global  confrontation  with  the  United  States.  Since 
the  late  1970s  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  has  become  much  more  important  to 
the  USSR  as  a  bastion  area  for  SSBNs  whose  long-range  missiles  tar¬ 
get  the  United  States.  Over  the  same  period,  the  Soviets  have  con¬ 
ducted  a  large-scale  air  and  naval  buildup  in  the  Soviet  Far  Bast,  con¬ 
fronting  U.S.  forces  in  the  region  and  also  steadily  augmenting  the  role 
of  Northeast  Asia  as  a  platform  and  staging  area  for  Soviet  deploy¬ 
ments  southward,  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  large 
part  because  of  the  adamant  Soviet  refusal  to  return  the  Japanese 
"Northern  Territories”— the  islands  adjacent  to  the  southernmost 
Kuriles  that  were  taken  from  Japan  after  World  War  II— 
Soviet-Japaneae  relations  have  become  increasingly  embittered,  and 
Japaneee- American  security  cooperation  has  steadily  grown.  The 
Soviets  have  meanwhile  inrrsaaad  their  nuclear  deployments  of  SS-20 
missiles  and  Backfire  bombers  intended  to  intimidate  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  Backfire  deployments  directed  against  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Soviet  tactical  reinforcement  and 
hardware  modernization  also  continue  throughout  the  Soviet  Far  Bast, 
where  the  weaknesses  of  Soviet  warning  and  air  defcnae  were  recently 
dramatised  in  humiliating  fashion  by  the  Korean  Airlines  ahootdown 
fiasco.  All  these  trends  are  given  impetus  by  residual  Soviet  concerns 
about  the  possibility  of  ftnthar  evolution  of  8iao-U.8. -Japanese  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  the  question  of 
wartime  control  of  all  the  straits  adjoining  Japan  and  Korea  has 
heroine  a  **•*+•»  of  increasing  concern  to  both  the  United  fttattt  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  evoked  public  polemics  between  Japan  and 
the  USSR 

In  addition,  if  8ovist  planners  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  projects  for  U.8. -Japanese  South  Korean  security  cooperation, 
this  will  reinforce  the  other  considerations  that  impel  the  Soviet 
hntiAm  mH  <*ouM,  in  tfan.  strengthen  Soviet  reasons  to  take  a  won 
conciliatory  line  toward  North  Korea.  Nevertheless,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
eon  to  behave  that,  notwithstanding  the  vociferous  Soviet  propaganda 
amertiona,  the  U88R  is  not  yet  greatly  concerned  about  this  pooaihil- 
up.  oovm  bxpbwo  bIv  audos*  ovmnBQf  luuy  bwbbp  oi  kO§  poBPmmHH  pw* 
mcti  impommom*  to  uw  coMKrocttoo  os  iwponiBi 
•a entity  relations. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  nevertheless  continued  to  speak  of  such  rela¬ 
tions  as  an  established  fact  for  the  sake  of  the  political  advantages 
such  propaganda  may  procure  in  both  Japan  and  Korea.  This  Soviet 
rhetoric  emulates  that  of  North  Korea,  and  has  probably  been  seen  in 
Moecow,  in  part,  as  a  cost-free  means  of  demonstrating  to  Pyongyang 
that  there  is  an  area  in  which  Soviet  foreign  policy  interests  coincide 
with  those  of  North  Korea,  whereas  Chinese  interests  do  not.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  bad  relations  with  Japan  and  is  confronted  by  U.S.- 
Japanese  military  collaboration,  and  therefore  has  no  inhibitions  about 
portraying  that  collaboration  as  also  menacing  the  Korean  peninsula. 
China  has  good  relations  with  Japan,  has  no  objection  to  U.S.-Japanese 
military  ties  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  support  Pyongyang  in  linking  thoae  ties  to  South  Korea. 

This  particular  Soviet  propaganda  advantage  over  China  was  drama¬ 
tised  in  striking  fashion  in  April  19S4,  when  North  Korea  publicized  a 
TASS  interview  with  Kim  Il-song  in  which  Kim  pointedly  thanked  the 
Soviets  for  their  propaganda  about  Japaneae  militarism  and  the  “U.S.- 
Japan-South  Korea  tripartite  military  alliance,”  and  exhorted  Moscow 
to  beat  this  drum  even  more  vigorously.  A  somewhat  toned-down  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  interview  was  published  in  Pravda.  Kim  noted  that  “with 
regard  to  this  problem,  our  stand  completely  tallies  with  yours” 
(emphasis  added).  It  would  appear  that  as  of  the  spring  of  1964,  lar¬ 
gely  because  of  the  convergence  of  Moscow’s  and  Pyongyang’s  interests 
on  this  issue,  eome  modest  improvement  in  Soviet-North  Korean  rela¬ 
tions  was  in  progress.  It  would  also  appear,  however,  that  this  process 
still  has  very  far  to  go,  and  that  the  prospects  for  more  fandamental 
improvements  still  depend  largely  on  the  *b*?*rt  of  changes  in  each 
side’s  perception  of  its  broad  underlying  national  interests. 

The  Kies  Visit  to  Moscow.  This  conclusion— that  some  limited 
improvement  is  taking  place  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations,  but  that 
the  overall  relationship  remains  cool— does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altered  by  Kim  D-song’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  May  1964. 

On  the  one  band,  it  seams  dear  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  this  visit,  the  first  in  seventeen  yearn,  reflected  a 
Soviet  decision  to  take  some  small  steps  to  improve  the  relationship. 
These  steps  were  particularly  notable  in  view  of  tbs  fact  that  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  during  the  1970a,  the  U88R  had  evaded  Kim’s  efforts  to 
arrange  such  a  visit  The  tans  of  *mecbee  whanged  during  Kim’s 
stay  fas  Moaoow  was  cautiously  worm,  tbs  level  of  8oviot  leadership 
participation  woe  h^h,  and  it  teamed  quite  pontibie  that  eeme  increase 
hi  the  level  of  Soviet  economic  assistance  to  Pyongyang  might  svantu- 

mB^y  lOOwWi  I  Bw  Mm 9wW  JSHw'S?  W  HBBwi  fflw  WHm 

turn  foe  aoam  nmunt  fas  tUr  salmfanm  with  Pvoimwhml  aaitfaAr 
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because  of  the  recent  growth  in  Sino-North  Korean  contacts  and 
diplomatic  activity,  but  more  importantly  because  of  a  Soviet  percep¬ 
tion,  just  discussed,  that  the  Korean  peninsula  is  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance  for  Soviet  interests  because  of  the  increasing  gravity  of  the 
Soviet- American  strategic  confrontation  in  Northeast  Asia. 

The  visit  also  provided  evidence,  however,  of  the  many  continuing 
difficulties  in  Soviet-North  Korean  relations,  and  of  the  continuing 
role  of  China  in  preserving  thoee  difficulties.  Kim  Il-song  did  not 
secure  from  the  Soviets  on  this  occasion  any  move  toward  recognition 
of  the  Kim  Chong- il  succession.  In  their  private  conversations,  the  two 
sidss  apparently  reiterated  their  discordant  positions  regarding  Indo¬ 
china.3”  In  addition,  Kim  Il-song  found  during  his  visit  that  his  Soviet 
hosts  were  unwilling  to  make  public  mention  of  his  proposal  for  tripar¬ 
tite  Pyongyang-Seoul-Washington  talks,  which  the  North  Koreans  con¬ 
tinued  to  reiterate  publicly  in  Moscow.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviets 
remained  intensely  suspicious  of  the  Chinese  role  in  brokering 
diplomatic  exchanges  on  this  issue.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  were 
probably  somewhat  chagrined  that  on  this  occasion,  their  public  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  alleged  Washington-Seoul-Tokyo  military  alliance  met 
with  no  public  response  from  Kim.  Despite  continuing  complaints 
about  Japan  in  the  Pyongyang  press,  the  North  Korean  leaders  mads 
no  public  references  to  Japan  at  all  while  in  Moscow,  presumably 
because  Pyongyang,  at  Chinese  urging,  was  apparently  simultaneously 
making  an  overture  to  Japan.*7 

Against  this  background,  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Kim 
visit,  it  remained  highly  uncertain  whether  Kim  had  succeeded  in  what 
was  probably  the  most  important  single  object  of  his  visit— to  obtain 
long-coveted  advanced  military  hardware  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  North  Korean  Defense 
Minister  and  his  Soviet  counterpart,  it  was  unclear  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  relax  their  ban  on  supplying 
such  military  technology  to  Pyongyang.  Given  the  precedent  of  8oviet 
pest  behavior  toward  other  recalcitrant  chants  such  as  Egypt's  Sadat,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to  grant  some  of  Kim's  requests 
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but  not  others.  It  is  also  not  impossible,  in  view  of  pest  precedents, 
that  the  Soviets  made  ambiguous  commitments  to  Kim,  the  fulfillment 
of  which  will  remain  dependent  upon  Soviet  evaluation  of  future  North 
Korean  behavior  toward  Moscow. 

Factors  That  May  Encourage  Further  Change.  However,  even 
if  the  Soviets  continue  to  show  reluctance  to  satisfy  North  Korean 
desires  for  advanced  military  weaponry,  there  are  other  factors  that 
could  in  time  alter  this  Soviet  attitude.  These  considerations  derive 
from  the  strategic  situation  in  the  region. 

In  view  of  the  growing  tension  in  Northeast  Asia,  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  remarkable  that  the  Korean  peninsula  has  thus  for  remained 
largely  exempt  and  isolated  from  the  larger  strategic  confrontation. 
Despite  the  la r«e  concentration  of  opposing  military  forces  in  the  pen¬ 
insula,  theee  forces  today  still  remain  primarily  Korea-directed, 
intended  to  help  determine  the  political  fate  of  this  peninsula,  and  do 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  larger  Soviet-American  confrontation. 
Because  of  increasing  military  requirements  mi  both  sides  as  a  result  of 
the  expanding  confrontation  in  East  Asia,  however,  there  may  be 
increasing  temptation  for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  seek  to  uae  the  Korean  peninsula  against  the  main  opponent.* 

On  the  Soviet  side,  there  have  been  rumors  for  some  time  that  the 
USSR  would  like  to  obtain  from  North  Korea  air  and  naval  facilities 
analogous  to  those  it  has  secured  from  Vietnam.  There  have  been 
some  reports,  unconfirmed  but  not  innately  implausible,  alleging  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  in  feet  mads  approaches  to  Pyongyang  to  secure 
filth  ftriHtki.  which  hirt  iHftiHy  httn  Moscow  would  find 

0uch  hcUitiM  a  AQSM&dtfshhi  to  its  operations  gainst 

Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  during  the  1970s  had 
■iSioUwt  ti  aarttr  to  seek  military  facilities — unsucceasfiittv — from  a 
nuashar  of  avowedly  neutral  states,  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means 
impossibli  that  It  could  have  mads  an  analogous  request  from  North 
Korea,  with  which  it  has,  at  least  nominally,  a  military  alliance 


To  bo  cun,  oven  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  indeed  sought  such  facili¬ 
ties  from  Pyongyang,  it  has  failed  to  get  them,  and  securing  them  from 
the  North  Korean  regime,  which  has  been  so  pugnacious  in  asserting 
its  independence  for  the  last  two  decades,  is  likely  to  remain  extremely 
difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  may  believe  that  the  example  of 
Vietnam  has  shown  that  given  changing  circumstances  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  incentive,  radical  changes  in  hitherto  strongly  held  posi¬ 
tions  may  become  possible.19  Some  Soviets  may  calculate  that  given 
enough  time,  sufficient  North  Korean  disquiet  over  the  Ceding  of  pros¬ 
pects  for  reunification  on  Pyongyang's  terms,  and  enough  North 
Korean  anguish  over  the  growing  obsolescence  of  key  military  equip¬ 
ment,  major  concessions  which  now  seem  impossible  to  extract  from 
North  Korea  may  become  attainable. 

In  sum,  the  possibility  exists  that  despite  the  good  reasons  for  the 
Soviets  to  continue  to  withhold  advanced  military  equipment  from 
North  Korea,  the  Soviet  leaders  would  accept  the  associated  risks  and 
lift  this  ban  if  they  could  secure  use  of  air  or  naval  facilities  from 
Pyongyang.  The  Soviet  Union  may,  in  feet,  be  waiting  for  Kim  0-song 
or  hie  successors  to  yield  on  this  point. 

Finally,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
might  induos  the  USSR  to  reverse  its  policy  on  sending  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  sqpripasent  to  Korea  even  if  the  North  Koreans  do  not  make  such 
major  ranrsesions  to  Moscow.  This  would  be  the  arrival  in  South 
Korea  of  U.8.  strategic  war pen  eyetema  directed  against  Soviet  terri¬ 
tory.  Despite  vh  resent  Soviet  propaganda  directed  against  UJ9.  forces 
and  weapons  in  South  Koran,  end  despite  greatly  inflated  Soviet  allega¬ 
tions  of  growing  UA-Jspaaees  Smith  Korean  military  collaboration, 
tho  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  the  United  States  as  yet  has  made  little 
effort  to  use  South  Korea  as  a  strategic  barn  sgsinst  Urn  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  probably  believe.  however,  that  than  la  an  increasinx 
chants  that  thia  sttnaHaa  may  ehongs  in  the  1960a,  as  tho  United 
States  searches  for  weys  to  senator  8eviet  nuclear  preponderance  to 


is  completed  in  the  next  few  year*.90  The  important  Soviet  theater 
nuclear  advantage  in  Aaia  created  by  the  advent  of  the  SS-20  and  the 
Backfire  bomber  it  thus  likely  to  grow  significantly  in  the  remainder  of 
this  decade  unlees  ofbst  by  new  American  measuree,  particularly  since 
Soviet  nuclear  capabilities  will  be  further  augmented  by  new  weapon 
systems,  including  new  intermediate- range  air-launched  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

The  problem  created  for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  by  the 
Soviet  nuclear  and  conventional  buildup  in  Asia  is  thus  indeed  a  grave 
one,  and  U.8.  options  in  seeking  appropriate  responses  in  this  decade 
to  redress  the  balance  in  the  face  of  this  growing  threat  are  somewhat 
limited.  The  Republic  of  Korea  offers  a  potential  platform  for  deploy¬ 
ment  of  offsetting  weapon  systems  which  has  some  attractive  features, 
including  the  likelihood  that  such  weapons  would  be  readily  accepted 
by  the  Korean  government 

Nevertheless,  the  strategic  value  of  any  such  deployments  would 
have  to  be  weighed  against  serious  offsetting  disadvantages.  Aside 
from  the  probability  of  advene  reactions  in  Japan  and  China,  deploy¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  grave  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  present  great-power  stakes  in  Korea,  ending  the  peninsula's 
present  degree  of  isolation  from  the  larger  Soviet-American  confronta¬ 
tion,  and  probably  ending  the  8oviet  aloofness  from  Korean  issues  that 
has  been  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  to  stability.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  them  aeems  a  substantial  chance  that  if  the  United  States  did 
decide  to  deploy  in  Korea  long  runs  nuclear  weapon  systems  such  as 
the  Pershiag  Q  or  cruias  missiles,  this  would  seriously  affect  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  supplying  North  Korea  with  advanced  military 
hmdeme.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  would  aouuire  a  much  more  Hhn* 
elahe  in  undwmiaing  South  Korea  than  they  have  at  present.  One  net 
eoneeqnenee  of  them  changes  aright  be  to  significantly  in  cream  the 
rhsnca  of  testability  on  the  Korsaa  peninsula 


m.  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  evidence  reviewed  in  this  report  suggests  that,  from  both  the 
Soviet  and  North  Korean  perspectives,  continuation  of  a  basically  cool 
and  reserved  relationship  between  the  USSR  and  the  DPRK  remains 
the  most  likely  prospect  for  the  coming  decade.  Although  some  modest 
improvements  are  possible,  the  kinds  of  concessions  on  either  side  that 
would  probably  be  required  to  significantly  change  this  relationship 
conflict  in  important  ways  with  the  view  that  each  has  consistently 
taken  of  its  fundamental  interests.  In  the  absence  of  mqjor  changes  in 
North  Korea’s  definition  of  national  interest  or  perceptions  of  trends 
as  they  affect  these  interests— neither  of  which  at  the  present  time 
seems  probable— or  in  Soviet  policies  toward  the  DPRK  without  such 
North  Korean  changes,  a  dramatic  modification  of  the  Soviet-North 
Korean  relationship  seems  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  1960s. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  factors  that  could  alter  this  fore¬ 
cast  Among  these  factors,  the  most  volatile  from  the  North  Korean 
perspective  would  appear  to  relate  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  ruling 
regime.  If  active  and  expanded  Soviet  support  became  essential  to  the 
regime’s  basic  existence,  a  dramatic  alteration  of  North  Korean  policies 
would  certainly  be  possible.  Although  this  seems  the  moat  potentially 
volatile  area,  at  this  point  the  prospects  for  such  a  state  of  affairs 
developing  must  be  judged  to  be  minimal. 

The  area  with  the  greatest  potential  for  change  from  North  Korea’s 
perspective  would  appear  to  be  that  concerning  the  objective  of  reunifi¬ 
cation  on  North  Korean  terms.  Here,  the  key  question  is  whether 
Pyongyang’s  past  perception  of  itself  as  superior  to  South  Korea  under¬ 
goes  major  alteration.  Should  the  conviction  develop  that  it  had  loot 
its  superiority  and  With  it  the  prospect  for  ultimately  reunifying  Korea 
under  its  control.  North  Korea  could  wall  be  inclined  to  modify  its  poli¬ 
cies  in  an  effort  to  garner  greater  Soviet  assistance.  Such  an  inclina¬ 
tion  would  he  heightened  by  clear  indications  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  willingness  to  assume  greater  risks  in  support  of  North 
itofM  i  Yimon  oi  veumnemon. 

Among  the  factors  Influencing  North  Kona’s  perception  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  reunification,  three  eeem  likely  to  be  paittadarfy  important- 
tha  nature  of  USSR  and  PRC  policies  toward  South  Korea;  the  state  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  relations  with  dm  United  States;  end  the  evolution 
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interaction  with  other  North  Korean  perceptions,  require  careful  study. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  there  are  two  factors  that  could  impel  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  consider  important  changes  in  policy  toward  Pyongyang 
that  might  involve  the  acceptance  of  risks  hitherto  considered  unjusti¬ 
fied.  One  would  be  the  possibility  of  obtaining  concrete  security 
benefits— in  the  form  of  naval  or  air  facilities  in  North  Korea— that 
have  thus  for  been  ruled  out  by  the  DPRK’s  unwillingness  to  jeopard¬ 
ise  its  independence.  Although  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  attitude  of 
North  Korea— under  either  Kim  Il-eong  or  a  successor  leadership — will 
change  enough  over  the  next  decade  to  make  such  radical  concessions 
to  the  USSR  possible,  there  is  a  modest  possibility  of  such  a  change  if 
North  Korean  anxieties  over  secular  trends  on  the  peninsula,  and  over 
the  obsolescence  of  critical  DPRK  weaponry,  become  sufficiently 
severe. 

The  other  factor  that  could  reshape  Soviet  attitudes  toward  risk¬ 
taking  in  the  Korean  peninsula  would  be  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  in  the  next  decade  to  use  South  Korea  as  a  platform  for  stra¬ 
tegic  theater  nuclear  weapons  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a 
decision  might  well  alter  the  Soviet  evaluation  of  costs  and  risks  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  lead  the  USSR  to  restore  the  flow  of  advanced  military 
hardware  to  North  Korea  even  in  the  absence  of  policy  changes  on  the 
part  of  Pyongyang,  and  to  take  a  much  more  supportive  posture  toward 
North  Korean  efforts  to  undermine  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


